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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
uf express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
chasge of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F, Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H, Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So. 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
sften cannot be filled by the publisber, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





LEXANDRE M. GREAN 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. and Stern 

Bros., now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 

DRESSMAKER 

10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 

L&i@ 2 AU B 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 

ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
113 East roth Street 





aes DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 





M E. v. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) — 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


F. 








BEA BRAT? & 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


PP Lsace* = HAWVER 
GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 





‘6 a .9 4 @. tere 2 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


Sc ©@ & 6S N 
HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 
oe eee 


C H a oa 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 
to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 
19 East 31st Street, New York. 


S. 





waists. 





A eS Bote. = & 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West 3sth Street, New York 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 


. LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


eck. & teers. 

Formerly with B. Alwman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 








WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
i Me oe s 


A. IMPORTER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 








HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40° West 47th St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROSENTHAL 


. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHICAGO 





ARSH BERGER 
SHIRT WAISTS 


MADE TO ORDER—PRICE $3.50 


Finest imported Goods. Send for measure blank and 
samples of material. 


177 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
* 1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S = O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 4znd St., New York 
E; H. FIELDING 
° MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 











& co. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








we. JACOB Y 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I,, Box 66. 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 





Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLitve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ HAIR 


DREsSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 38th. 








FAIR WOMEN 





FROM VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 


mond, and other American cities, originally published in Vogue. 


Sent, post-paid, to 


any address in the United States, Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 


receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Potter-Bonsal.—Miss Mary Minturn 
Potter, daughter of the late Col. Charles Pot- 
ter, to Mr. W. Roscoe Bonsal, of Baltimore. 


WEDDINGS 


Stout-Schroeder.—Mr. Charles Her. 
man Stout and Miss Henrietta M. Schroeder, 
daughter of Mrs, Francis Schroeder, will be 
married in the Church of the Transfiguration 
on Sat ,27 May, the Rev. Dr. George C, 
Houghton officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Mary Gertrude Houghton. Bridesmaids, 
Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss Wetherill, Miss 
Alberta Stout, Miss Edith Jay. Best man, 
Mr. Duane Pell. Ushers, Messrs. Clarence 
Goadby, Henry Schroeder, Edward Scher- 
merhorn, Walter Price, Ernest Ayrault and 
Frederic Stickney. 


DINNERS 


Van Nest.—Mrs. Alexander Van Nest 
gave a dinner on Fri., 19 May, at her resi- 
dence, 31 W. 37th St., in honor of Surro- 
gate Varnum and his fiancée, Miss Mary 
Dickey. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
colm Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Grenville 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Low, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles Dickey, Miss Varnum, Miss 
Van Nest, Mrs. Chapin, Messrs. Robert 
Varnum, G. V. N. Baldwin, Edward De 
Rose and Capt. Arthur Cosby. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bailey.—Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey has 
taken a house on Gibbs Ave., Newport, for 
the season. 

Davis.—Mr. and Mrs. Joshua W. Davis 
and their daughter, Miss Elouise Davis, will 
spend the summer at Southampton, where 
they have taken a cottage. 

Davies.—Mr. and Mrs. William Gilbert 
Davies will spend July and August at Mount 
Desert. 

Gallatin.—Mr. 
Gallatin will 
Harbor. 

Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. James Har- 
riman and Miss Alice Harriman will spend 
the summer at York Harbor. 

Hoffman.—Mrs. George Hoffman and 
Miss Emily Hoffman will sail in June for 
Europe to spend the summer in travel. 

Lee.—Mrs. John Lawrence Lee and Miss 
Margaret Lee sailed for Europe last week. 

Morgan.—Mr. and Mrs. George Mor- 
gan sailed for Europe last week, where they 
expect to spend the summer. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. and Mrs. George 
Schieffelin will open their country house at 
Southampton early in June. 

Villars.—The Count and Countess de 
Langier Villars will shortly come from Paris 


and Mrs. R. Horace 
spend the summer at Bar 
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to spend the summer with the Countess’s 
father, Mr. Johnston Livingston, at Bar 
Harbor. 

Whitehouse.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Norman 
Whitehouse have taken the Hone Cottage, 
at Westbury, L. I., for the summer. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—Handicap tournaments for 
Class A and B, anda putting match for women, 
were held on the Ardsley Links, Sat., 20 
May. The Class A event was won by 
R. C. Myles, with a net score of 82, and J, 
A. Taylor won the Class B match with 72 








net. Miss Grace Williamson won the 
women’s putting match. The scores were: 
CLASS A 

Out In Total 
RC. MybO. 0 occe coccceccses 94 12 82 
L. B. Churchill... ...... ooo 15 83 
Frank W. Sanger. ... ....++- 94 10 84 
H, M. Billings. ......cccccsees 88 4 84 
FP. F. Chrystie.........c0.000 100 15 85 
Dr, W. G. Wylie.........0+++ 6 88 
De Lancey Nicoll......... -.. 101 10 gl 
Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis ....... 98 7 g! 
H. F. Brooks .......-0+0++ eee 99 7 92 
E. K. Beddall........cccceeess 102 10 92 
P. L. Bldridge.......c0+++ «+ 103 Bi 92 
J. Sandford Barnes, Jr......... 103 10 93 
C. H. Adams ......--eeeee cece 102 9 93 
A. J. Haydel ..... 0... eeeeeees 106 14 gu 
W.H. Patterson........-+-++- 102 4 98 

CLASS B 

James A. Taylor...... 2.000 97 25 72 
Eugene Griffin........ ..-...- 102 22 80 
Patrick J. C. Barron .......... 111 30 81 
R. G. Farlee ....ccccesceeseee 20 87 
E.G.Snow, Jr. . 19 go 
Edwin Gould ........ seeseees 25 93 
S. G. Kittredge 18 93 
G. Livingston 20 97 
W. B. Anderton 24 99 
Dr. SYMS....eeeeeeecereces 23 100 
H. M. Cowperthwait.......... 122 16 106 


The results of the women’s putting match 
were : 


Miss Grace Williamson, 39; Mrs, M. M. Van 
Buren, 41; Mrs. F. L, Eldridge, 42; Miss C. Wil- 
liamson, 43; Miss Wood, 46; Mrs. A. De Witt 
Cochrane, 47; Mrs. J, C. Wood, 47; Miss Lillian 
Brooks, 48, and Miss A. M, Kittredge, 50. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul—Sailing Wed., 17 May, Miss 
Chapin, Mrs. A. G. Cumnock, Miss Grace 
E. Cumnock, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Dana, Miss Millicent Dana, Mr. S. K. de 
Forest, Mrs. de Forest, the Misses de Forest, 
Hon. and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, Mr. 
John A. Hall, Jr., Mrs. Stilson Hutchins, 
Mr. Alexander Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, Mrs. J. Lawrence Lee, 
Miss Lee, Mr. E. La Montagne, Jr., Gen. 
William J. Palmer, Miss Elsie Palmer, Miss 
Dorothy Palmer, Miss Marjory Palmer, Mr. 
James R. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Struthers, Miss Jeam Struthers, Gen. S. S. 
Sumner, U. S. A., Mrs. Sumner, Mr. Paul 
C. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. J, H. A. Tremen- 
heere, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson and 
children, Mrs. Lawrence Wells, Miss Wells, 
Miss Julia Lawrence Wells, Mr. Hanson L. 
Withers, Miss Alys 'M. Withers, Mr. James 
A. Wright, Miss Wright. 

Teutonic—Sailing Wed., 17 May, Miss 
Mary Agnew, Miss’Elizabeth Bertron, Mr. 
Herber R, Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Brooks 
and children, Mrs. Bruce Brown and chil- 
dren, Rev. J. Wesley Brown, Mrs. Brown, 
Miss E. G. Smith-Clift, Mrs. Henry F. 
Dimock, Miss Dimock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyman B. Greenleaf, Miss Helen Greenleaf, 
Mrs. Grove, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kobbé, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. S, Laycock, Miss Laycock, 
Master Laycock, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, Mr. B Martin, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Roosevelt, Mrs, Isaac Sherman, 
Mr. and Mrs. C, Albert Stevens, Mr. and 
Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer, the Misses Thayer, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Tillinghast, Miss Watt, 
Mr. and Mrs, C. B. Webster, Mrs. Edward 
~ Wickes, Miss Wickes, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Stuart Worthy, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wysong. 








INTELLIGENT TREATMENT 
OF THE SKIN 


Y the woman willing to profit by other’s 
experience—who wants to keep young 
looking and attractive—who knows 

that wind and weather, to say nothing of 

years, make necessary some balm and stimu- 





lant for the tissues, a reliable skin food is al- 
ways eagerly sought. Olein Skin Food is 
prepared to act as a tonic, stimulating a 
healthy action of the skin clogged with dust 
or parched with harsh winds, until the natu- 
ral oil has failed to do its duty and a rough 
and scaly or wrinkled skin is the outcome, 
It is applicd each night before retiring. First 
the face should be bathed in cold water, just 
as it runs from the faucet, not with a wash 
cloth but with the hand well lathered with 
pure soap and gently rubbed all over the face, 
especially in the lines about the nose where 
dust is more apt to lodge. After this is thor- 
oughly done and rinsed off with cold water 
the face should be mopped with a soft towel 
and then the cream applied with the tips of 
the fingers and rubbed into the skin. _Lines 
should always be rubbed in the opposite direc- 
tion from the formation, and after a time if this 
treatment is kept up they should disappear, 
unless very deep or of long duration. Even such 
wrinkles will be gradually benefitted and the 
skin get back to its normal condition, smooth, 
soft and firm. 

The skin is such an important part of the 
human system as a means to health, that the 
closest attention should be paid to it. The 
pores cannot dotheir work if they are clogged 
up, and eruptions of the skin and even more 
serious results follow. 

Many persons desire to take care of them- 
selves, but do not know of the right prepara- 
tions, and waste their time and money use- 
lessly on impure creams and lotions. 

It seems that every year one meets fewer 
and fewer old women, a fact doubtless largely 
attributable to the increased intelligence 
brought to bear on the care of the skin, 





Is Excellency the Governor was trans- 
ferred at the beginning of the week 


to the Empire Theatre, where it is 
repeating the success that attended its career 


at the Lyceum. No date is given for its 
withdrawal, the intimation being that it will 
continue as long as the sizes of the audiences 
warrant, even should that be until the advent 
of really warm weather. 


Miss Olga Nethersole is appearing for this 
week ina round of plays at the Harlem 
Opera House, where she has been cordially 
received. The Profligate was among the 
plays presented, this being the first time that 
this Pinero comedy has been given in its en- 
tirety in this country, 


In spite of the season being advanced, sev- 
eral already long run plays show no signs of 
having exhausted the public interest. Among 
these The Great Ruby is perhaps entitled to 
first place by reason of its age and the profes- 
sional prominence of its management; the 
other most successful ones are The Man in the 
Moon at the New York and A Reign of Error 
at the Victoria. 


The revivals are also doing well. Shenan- 
doah at the Broadway has played to large 
houses, and although this war drama is to be 
withdrawn after this week it is taken off of 
the boards now only because the management 
contemplate extensive renovations in the 
Broadway Theatre, and as there is to be an 
early autumn season there is little time to 
make the proposed changes. 


Erminie is doing an excellent business at 
the Casino. This revival has interested the 
New York public to the extent of steadily 
attracting good-sized audiences. 


Among the newer plays We ’Uns of Ten- 
nessee at the American, The Arabian Girl 
and The Forty Thieves at the Herald Square, 
ind The King of the Opium Ring at the 
Academy of Music, all report satisfactory 
business. The first named has in fact been 
so successful that arrangements are being 
made to take it upon a tour. 


The Meddler is being given this week at 
the Grand Opera House to large audiences. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Stuart Rob- 
son brought the play out last autumn and ke 





iii 





has used it as his principal play during his 
tour, It seems likely that it will continue 
its popularity during a second season, 


On Monday next Ibsen’s Ghosts is to be 
given at the Carnegie Lyceum under the 
management of John Blair. The services of 
such capable players as Mary Shaw, Edith 
Kenwood, William Beach and Franz Reicher 
have been secured. 


Too Much Johnson is being merrily played 
this week at the Columbus Theatre, where 
there is every indication that the public is not 
beginning to weary of this rattling and many- 
times-played farce. 


Rose Coghlan is appearing at Proctor’s in a 
short play, Between Matinée and Night, in 
the production of which she is assisted by her 
husband, John T. Sullivan, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, King of The Opium 
Ring. 

American—8.15, We ‘Uns of Tennessee. 

Bijou Theatre—8.15, Adonis. 

Broadway Theatre—8.15, Shenandoah. 

Casino—8, Erminie. 

Columbus—8.15, Too Much Johnson. 

Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8,10, His Excellency the Governor, 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, The Charlatan. 

Grand Opera House—8, The Meddler. 

Harlem Opera House— Olga Nethersole, 

Herald Square—8.15, An Arabian Girl. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Star—8.15, Yon Yonson. 

Wallack’s—8,20, The Cousin. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor's—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 

Weber & Fieids— Variety. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Muste—Cinématograph, waxworks. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 335 


Err Ficure.—Front and back view of 
i long coat of covert cloth with strapped 
seams, and new sleeves the upper part 

of which extends across the shoulder. 

Ricut Ficure.—Tailor gown of gray 
cheviot, trimmed with stitched shaped bands 
ofthe same, The fancy Eton jacket, has 
collar and revers of velvet and fronts finished 
with cut steel buttons. 


PAGE 331 


Wedding gown of crépe de chine, elabo- 
rately hand-tucked and trimmed with ruch- 
ings of chiffon. Tunic skirt with long full 
train. Thetunic falls over an underskirt of 
lace and is cut in scallops, Bodice tucked 
and divided with chiffon quillings, Guimpe 
of plain crépe de chine drawn tight over the 
neck without lining. High stock of white 
satin antique. Two chains of large pearls 
reach across the shoulders and meet a succes- 
sion of chains that gracefully outline the décol- 
letage. Tops of the sleeves are tucked, the 
tucked and plain partition being divided with 
the loops of pearls. Veil of tulle, fastened 
with a pearl crescent. 
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Lert Ficure.—Summer gown of gren- 
adine and chiffon. Sleeves and ruffled skirt 
of black chiffon, overskirt and blouse bodice of 
grenadine. The overskirt is edged with 
black silk passementerie, topped with a ruche 
of chiffon. Cape of shirred white chiffon, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and edged 
with narrow black Chantilly lace. Bonnet 
of white roses, black and white tips and 
loops of velvet. 

Ricut Ficurr.—Afternoon gown of écru 
batiste, with skirt trimming and jacket of 
écru batiste embroidery and lace to match. 
Belt, collar and bow of light blue. © Parasol 
of batiste and lace. Toque of light blue 
chiffon and ostrich tips. 

Fig. 5668—Smart bodice made of accordion- 
plaited satin antique in Persian design pulled 
straight. A high satin girdle reaches in a 
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IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West goth Street, New York. 








point in the back and draws narrow in front 
finishing with a loop and two pointed ends. 
Over the velvet a coarse ruched net of deep 
coffee color is appliquéd with renaissance lace ; 
this hangs in a watteau in the back, forming 
a zouaye effect. Across the front the lace 
hangs without opening, fastening down the 
shoulders and under the arms, Sleeves of 
the satin antique and corded collar of lace 
finished in the back with standing square 
tabs. 

Fig. 5§692—All-over heavy lace combined 
with tucked chiffon in a castor color. The 
chiffon is applied in points and forms the 
bottom of the skirt and reaches far up the 
back. The foundation of the gown should 
be the same shade of silk as the chiffon. 
Bodice fits the figure, and the lace fronts ex- 
tend over a vest of tucked chiffon. From 
the arm-hole extends a tucked scarf of chiffon 
loosely knotted in front, and caught with a 
buckle. Tops of the sleeves of chiffon with 
a point of lace reaching above the elbow and 
far down over the hand. Girdle of black 
velvet drawn in a narrow strip and fastened 
with a chiffon jabot and buckle. Hat of 
écru straw trimmed with roses and violets. 

Fig. 5704—Early spring tailor costume 
built of light gray tweed. Skirt plain in the 
back and fastening down the front with a 
double row of small, round crochet buttons 
placed tight together inside the many rows 
of stitching; buttons and stitching continu- 
ing quite to the bottom of the skirt. Tight- 
fitting jacket reaching in scallops over the 
hips; around these scallops are successions of 
stitching. The revers are of white cloth 
stitched and outlined with crochet buttons. 
High plain collar with a flare collar of scal- 
lops above. Sleeves slightly gathered in the 
arm hole with a point of stitching near the 
top and a cuff simulated with stitching. Soft 
straw braid toque in gray with marabout 
feather at one side. All linings are gray. If 
preferred a fancy lining can be substituted for 
the jacket. 

Fig. 5727—Gray, rough sergeskirt built in 
folds, stitched at the bottom of each fold, per- 
fectly fitted and hung one overthe other. In 
the back they point downwards, shawl fashion, 
and plait at the waist in two shallow plaits. 
The Eton is of black silk embroidered 
in white dots, and lined with gray satin the 
shade ofthecloth skirt. Outlining the jacket 
is a coarsely-woven black silk braid. Sleeves 
and seams are also smartened with the braid, 
and across the front it is sewn ina design. 

Fig. 5729—French blue linen made with 
a finely-tucked piqué vest and revers, and 
also a narrow insertion down the front of 
the skirt ; over this stitched scallops -almost 
meet. The skirt is cut circular and the 
jacket short, finished with stitching and 
scallops which come beneath the scallops. 
For the top of the sleeves the piqué is again 
seen, Toque of ragged ribbons and a twist of 
tulle. 

Hat of rough blue straw trimmed with 
black tips and a mirror velvet white rosette 
fastened with a paste buckle. 

(Continued on page v.) 
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Ver and anon the provisions of a dead man’s will cause a ripple of disap- 
proval which sometimes develops into a breaker of denunciation as in the 
case of a lately deceased testator whose bequeathment to his widow of a 

generous portion of his estate, conditioned upon her not remarrying, led to the 

husband being denounced as unchivalrous and uncivilized, and his penalty char- 
acterized as not even decent. Any justice-loving person, not blinded by con- 
vention, will not only take issue with such extreme statements, but he will also 
be inclined to consider whether the vilified dead had not some justification for 
seeking to estop some other man from profiting by a generosity intended for the 
pleasure of the woman he has loved. 


The legal relation between a wife and a husband is, that in consideration of 
her surrender of herself, the man to whom she surrenders, her husband, agrees to 
support her for life, and she is also entitled to a certain proportion of his estate, 
the latter varying as to percentage, according to the laws of different countries. 
Except in Cupidized vows and in ecclesiastical formulae—neither of which rulings 
have any standing in civil courts—the wife is not endowed with all the husband’ s 
earthly goods; consequently any allotment that he may choose to make, 
above what is required of him by the letter of the law, is really in the nature of 
a gift, and pray why should he not be privileged to attach conditions to his 
gift? Why should such an extreme expression of altruism be required of him 
as when a woman publicly renounces his name and gives the world notice that 
he is dead even as a memory, he should put in the power of her and his suc- 
cessor the wherewithal to enjoy a superabundance of pleasure or luxury? No 
one would expect a living man to offer a premium for self-obliteration, but that 
is precisely what the man who leaves a richly dowered widow does. Besides 
which if he truly love his wife he may hope to save her from being the victim of 
fortune hunters, for it is a well-known fact that no class of women is as suscepti- 
ble to the blandishments of man as the widow—she is prone to trust him with 
her heart and her bonds irrespective of the object of his attack, and as a man’s 
marrying for money has not the stigma once attached to it the rich widow is 
likely, along with the unmarried heiress, to be more and more regarded as a 
means to a livelihood. Bestowing lavishly on one’s beloved is a very different 
matter from contributing to the support in luxury of some unknown and per- 
haps worthless man. 


The objection raised, in some quarters, to the husband doing as he will with 
his property after he has satisfied legal requirements so far as his wife is con- 
cerned is based upon romantic fancies or upon the untenable idea that a husband 
and wife are partners. Neither courts of law nor any other tribunal recognize 
any such partnership ; on the contrary, moral wrongs are often possible of per- 
petration because of the lack of this very bond of partnership. As witness, 
when a man sees commercial failure on the horizon of his affairs he may and fre- 
quently does save much from the wreck of his fortune by deeding properties to 
his wite. If she were really his partner, in an economic sense, such transfer 
would avail him no more than if he were to turn over deeds of real estate or 
bonds or other holdings to his law or merchant partner. Such transfer would 
not save his possessions from the just claims of others. There is a limit to the 
claim in law and in equity that even a wife has on her husband's possession, and 
one of the problems the twentieth century woman will be compelled by circum- 
stances to face will be how far the present economic slavery of husbands is justi- 
fiable. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


MISS WILKINS’S STUDIES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE 
BASED UPON A VERY CIRCUMSCRIBED AREA 
—THE ‘*RESOLUTIN’ ’’ HABIT AND ITS 
INEFFECTIVENESS WHERE OP- 
POSED TO EVOLUTION— 

THE LONDON WOMEN 
ARTISTS REMANDED TO EMBROIDERY AND 
NEEDLEWORK UNDER DIRECTION—SHEAVES 
OF CONJUNCTIONS, PARCELS OF VERBS 
AND A MISSING ** PA’ ALL GO 
TO SUPPLY WORK AND 
WORRY FOR DICTION 
ARY MAKERS 


Aving accepted Miss Wilkins for these 
H several years on the strength of pub- 
lishers’ claim to the effect that she is 
the interpreter par excellence of New England 
life, it is interesting to come across a discrim- 
inating study of the writer and her works in 
which her limitations, as well as her accom- 
plishments, are denoted. Such a study was 
lately presented by Mr. Charles M. Thomp- 
son, and from it one obtains some interesting 
sidelights on Miss Wilkins, among the most 
valuable being the account of her equipment 
as an exponent of New England life, which she 
is accused of presenting incompletely, because 
of her own personality and the nature of her 
environments. Miss Wilkins’s life has been 
singularly uneventful, her education was not 
extensive. She was born in Randolph, 
Mass., and her present biographer says pa- 
thetically the known facts do not include the 
date of her birth. Her early life was passed in 
Brattleboro, Vt., where her father kept a store. 
In later years she returned to her birthplace, 
where she still resides. These meagre facts 
disclose among other things that Miss Wilkins’s 
opportunities for the observation of life have 
been only those afforded by two country towns 
——in the impressionable days of her girlhood 
by one. Attention is further directed to the 
fact that Miss Wilkins’s stories almost invari- 
ably turn upon the stubborn will of the princi- 
pal character. Altogether although Mr. 
Thompson contrives neatly but tactfully to 
dim the radiance of the halo that surrounds 
Miss Wilkins as an etcher of the New England- 
er’s characteristics, he holds up to the reader’s 
admiration her industry as well as her un- 

doubted talent. 

* 
* * 

Those women who, in the slang of the 
period, are known as the ‘‘antis,’’ have again 
covered themselves with stay-the-march-of- 
progress glory by sending broadcast a jubilant 
note to the effect that, owing to their activities, 
the cause of woman suffrage has suffered a set- 
back. None but a churl would want to de- 
prive these frightened ladies of the satisfaction 
they appear to derive from their efforts at keep- 
ing matters in statu quo. All unconscious are 
they, apparently, that innumerable forces are 
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at work freeing woman fiom the conditions 
which have prevailed in the past, and that the 
utmost efforts on the part of women like 
themselves, who in the main belong to the 
drone class, are not only wholly unavailing, 
but amusing to those who study the philosophy 
of human affairs. Woman's suffrage, as it is 
called, is as inevitable as woman’s economic 
independence ; and it is merely a foolish waste 
of effort making a spectacle of one’s self fight- 
ing evolution. If that kind of amusement, 
however, tickles the fancy of the antis, no one 
should deny them the bliss of ¢¢ resolutin’ till 
the cows come home.”* 


* 

* * 
The forty-fourth exhibition, in London, of 
Women Artists moved one art critic in the 


Saturday Review to severe comments, which 
appear to have more than a grain of truth in 




























them. It is the section devoted to applied art 
that especially arouses the critic’s anathema. 
Here he declares that the baldness of design, 
which is exasperating, is directly traceable to 
the shallow decorative art fostered by schools 
and by apostles preaching the doctrine of arts 
and crafts who are apt to invite all the world 
to practice crafts very imperfectly compre- 
hended by themselves. Dreadful crafts, it is 
maintained, have been created to meet the 
necessities of the case, of which the beaten 
copper dish is the most fatuous. The in- 
dustry, enthusiasm and energy spent by women 
in learning art results only in the defacing and 
vulgarizing of ideas. So pessimistic a view is 
taken of woman’s art activity that she is judged 
capable of doing only embroidery and needle- 
work under direction and at a wage-earner 
rate of payment. The American woman is 
congratulated on having a brighter art outlook 
than is allowed to her English sister by this 
self-complacent critic. 
x" % 

Some recently published gossip about dic- 
tionary-making revealed many curious facts 
that help to a popular realization of how stu- 
pendous a task such an undertaking is. A 
significant fact pointed out in connection with 
the New English Dictionary, now making in 
England, is that when its projectors began 
to look about for assistance they found the 
British universities very apathetic, their profes- 
sors being much too busy with the dead lan- 
guages. The projectors then turned to this 
country, and American scholarship at once 
responded. After many vicissitudes a crisis 
was reached, and the Oxford Press, which had 

engaged to publish it at the 
beginning, decided, after de- 
liberation, to continue the 
work. There was, however, 
considerable opposition to any 
other than an Oxford man 
editing it, but, behold ! inves- 
tigation revealed that there 
was no Oxford man who could 
\ do it! Dr. Murray, a Lon- 
(Continued on page 338) 
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don pedagogue, was accordingly chosen, 
and he set about getting together thirteen hun- 
dred readers and thirty sub-editors. The work 
has been so long in progress that nearly one- 
half of the editors are dead. From executors 
and survivors quotations come tumbling to Dr. 
Murray by the ton, and they come encased in 
all manner of things. As the writer amusingly 
puts it, there were trunks of nouns and bundles 
of verbs, sheaves of adjectives and parcels of 
conjunctions—even an old bassinet full, con- 
taining, too, a mouse and her family, reared 
on parts of speech. It is likewise recorded 
that the slips of «*Pa’’ could not be found ; 
neither could the editor responsible for them. 
After careful and long investigation he was dis- 
covered to have died in a certain locality, and 
there, in a loft over a shed, the missing 
words were found. 


. 
* * 

Among amusing anecdotes in connection 
with this dictionary-making is one in regard 
to R. Louis Stevenson, to whom was re- 
ferred for information the word brean, which 
he had used in one of his stories. The reply 
was that the word was a misprint for ocean ! 
An interesting statement is that George Eliot 
was asked by the dictionary editor if she wished 
to go down to posterity as George Eliot, to 
which she sent affirmative reply. 





A MAD JOURNEY 
CuHaprer VI 


THE RESCUED CONVICT 


E traveled without rest for two days 
W and nights, enduring more torments 
than I care to describe ; but our per- 
severance was rewarded, for at eight o'clock in 
the morning, just fifty hours after leaving the 
post-station—where we had met with so warm 
a reception—we reached a long, straggling vil- 
lage, consisting of a double line of miserable- 
looking log cabins, with a post-house painted a 
bright blue standing a little back from the road. 
In front of this building were several hundred 
convicts surrounded by a cordon of soldiers 
armed to the teeth. Crowds of children and 
peasant women were distributing to them loaves 
of coarse, black bread and little round cheeses, 
which the poor wretches fell to devouring 
greedily as soon as they received them. 

The jingling of the chains and the muttering 
voices of the exiles made a most discordant 
and ghastly concert, and as my kibitka forced 
its way through the throng tears of sympathy 
for these melancholy travelers rose to my eyes. 
The air was so thick with drifting snowflakes 
that we could hardly distinguish anything, but 
the little we did see was enough to strike terror 
to one’s soul. Many disabled and tired out 
convicts were lying down in the freshly fallen 
snow unable to take another step, and an offi- 
cer of the Cossacks was inspecting the irons of 
some pallid-faced wretches who were being 
marched past him. 

The convicts stared at us with curiosity as 
we left our sleigh and entered the station house; 
a few of them even removed their tattered caps 
in respectful salutation. I wondered as I gazed 
upon them whether the Emperor could really 
know all the cruelties that are committed daily 
in his name, and I mentally registered a vow to 
enlighten him on the subject if I ever reached 
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St. Petersburg again. But how could I ever 
hope to give the Czar an idea of the spectacle 
presented by these haggard men walking back- 
ward and forward on the snow, thus attempt- 
ing by violent exercise to keep themselves from 
freezing; how could I describe the livid coun- 
tenance caused by the stiff and aching limbs, 
the numerous privations endured by the con- 
demned offenders I saw before me? Ah! yes, 
I felt it indeed to be a hopeless task, and it was 
with a heavy heart that I entered the low-ceiled 
room where several officers and guards were 
warming themselves around the stove. 

I at once enquired for the officer in com- 
mand of the convoy, and after some delay he 
presented himself before me He was a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, clean shaven but for a 
long reddish moustache, his hair closely 
cropped and his low forehead protruding over 
his light-colored piercing eyes; taken alto- 
gether his looks gave one the impression of his 
being an ugly customer. He stood bolt up- 
right a few steps before me, in the attitude 
which in military language is designated as ‘at 
attention’ and saluted me with the grace of an 
automaton. 

‘¢ You have among your prisoners a man of 
the name of Fedor Andreitch Baratoff, I be- 
lieve,’’ said I to him. 

He pretended for a moment to consult his 
memory, and then answered in a loud metallic 
voice: ** Yes, your Nobility, there is an 
unruly fellow of that name in our chain of 
convicts; he is called now, however, Number 
979: 

As soon as the words were pronounced his 
mouth closed spasmodically, and his head, 
which he had turned toward me while speak- 
ing, reverted with a jerk to its former position 
of attention. 

‘© Then here are some papers which will 
show you that by order of His Majesty the 
Czar, this convict is to be set free and delivered 
into my hands,’’ I continued, handing him the 
documents in question. 

He carefully perused them from beginning 
to end, then he looked puzzled and stared at 
me vacantly. 

At last he said, in the same monotonous 
fashion he had used before: 

‘¢ This paper bears the name of one Yégor 
Nikolaitch Fulow ; that is not your Nobility.”’ 

I readily perceived that I had adopted an 
utterly wrong method, and therefore hastened 
to repair my mistake by explaining matters to 
him. 

When I ceased speaking, he knitted his 
brows, then scratching the back of his head 
and wheeling to the right-about, took three 
paces in the direction of the door. Suddenly, 
however, he hesitated, turned on his heel, and 
once more approaching me, said sternly : 

«<I cannot give up the prisoner without the 
sanction of the Governor.”’ 

I tapped my foot impatiently on the floor, 
and asked him whether an order from the Em- 
peror needed in his eyes sanction from anybody. 
To this he made no answer, but stood there 
motionless in a fashion which would have tired 
the patience of an ancient Stoic, and nothing I 
or Yégor could say seemed to produce the 
slightest effect upon him. When things were 
thus looking their worst, and I was despairing 
of ever coming to any satisfactory understand- 
ing, they suddenly took the most unexpected 
turn, and as in a novel, a deus ex machina 
appeared on the scene in our greatest hour of 
need. 
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The clatter of a whip, and the shrill jingle ot 
sleigh bells were heard, and the door being 
thrown open, a gentleman wearing a general's 
uniform strode into the room. I found out later 
that he was the military Governor of the dis- 
trict, and that he was accidentally passing 
through the village and had stopped to change 
horses. Strangely enough the worthy General 
knew me perfectly well by sight, and when he 
discovered me in the filthy post-house of this far 
Siberian settlement, the extremity of his amaze- 
ment was most amusing to witness. There are 
snobs on every round of the social ladder in 
Russia as well as in every other country, and 
this explains the enthusiasm with which this high 
official greeted me : 

‘‘Is it possible,’’ he exclaimed, ‘that I 
should behold Your Highness in this dismal 
place, and, if my eyes are not misleading me, 
is there anything which I can do to serve Your 
Highness ?*’ 

I was much surprised at this, for unless the 
General had seen me at some court reception 
in St. Petersburg or Moscow, I certainly had 
not the faintest recollection of ever having met 
him. I nevertheless presented my dilemma to 
him with the greatest possible dispatch. 

His rage when I told him that the officer in 
charge of the convicts refused to obey my in- 
junctions was ludicrous to witness. He raved 
and swore till I thought that an apoplectic seiz- 
ure would be the reward of his overweening 
energy. 

‘‘Do you know, sir, who you have the 
honor of seeing before you ?*’ he yelled to his 
unfortunate subordinate, and pointing toward 
me he began to enumerate my titles and digni- 
ties at such a length and with so much elo- 
quence—sheer modesty forbids me to transcribe 
his words here—that the Captain of the Cos- 
sacks, who seemed ready to sink through the 
floor, muttered some obsequious excuses. 

**Don’t speak to me. You are a disgrace 
to the country which you have the altogether 
undeserved privilege of serving,’ roared the 
General, crossing his arms on his fat chest and 
glaring furiously at the terrified officer. ‘Go 
and fetch this gentleman, whom her Highness 
has come so far to rescue from your clutches, 
and show him proper respect, I beg you.”” 

‘« Proper respect’ to a convict, whom the 
General Governor also designated as ‘‘a gen- 
tleman,’* the nonplussed officer almost dropped 
dead with surprise. 

His intelligence was not sufficiently great to 
show him that his superior cared very little 
whether thousands of exiles were left to rot 
under the Siberian ice every year, but that he 
cared very much to obtain the good graces of 
His Majesty the Czar by serving me in this 
instance. Nevertheless he obeyed with re- 
markable promptitude, and a few moments later 
the crestfallen officer re-entered the room fol- 
lowed by a young man wearing the polu-shuba 
or long coat of sheepskin with the tanned side 
out which is the garment of marching con- 
victs. He wore also dark blue woolen trous- 
ers, long loose boots, big leather mittens, and 
a worsted cap drawn over the ears ; his heavy 
leg fetters were held together by a long clank- 
ing chain attached to a broad leather belt, and 
a tattered crimson handkerchief was bound 
around his throat. The face and figure of 
this man were in glaring contrast to his infa- 
mous garb. He was tall, fair and athletic, 
with a high-bred look and handsome aquiline 
features, but exposure and fatigue had worn 
his superb frame and emaciated his handsome 
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ace. I had risen, and, as he came nearer, I 
held out my hand to him in welcome, saying, 
with more emotion than I wanted to display : 

«<I am very happy to have found you at 
last, Fédor Andreitch, and to be able to hand 
you the Emperor's free pardon.”” 

As I spoke his eloquent and feverish eyes 
sought mine with an agony of doubt and an- 
guish, for the officer had evidently not spoken 
of what awaited him. A shiver shook him and 
a sob rose in his throat. 

‘Is it true?”” he said in a broken voice. 

««It is; I have come to fetch you and to 
bring you back to those you love.’’ 

‘«*Are you an angel come down from 
heaven to save me?”” he said passionately, his 
white lips pronouncing the words so softly that 
they hardly stirred the air. Then with a sud- 
den motion of his tall figure he knelt down on 
the beaten earth before me and burying his face 
in the folds of my cloak he broke into the ter- 
rible sobs which shake strong men when in 
agony. 

We were alone now; the General, with a 
tact for which I would not have given him 
credit, had ordered everyone out of the room, 
and had taken himself off for the time being. I 
bent over Fédor, and softly touching his bowed 
head, as I would have done with a troubled 
child, I whispered words of comfort and hope. 
Gradually the paroxysms subsided, he lifted 
his eyes to mine, and gazed on me with an ex- 
pression of grateful adoration and dazzling joy, 
which fully rewarded me for the hardships I 
had lately undergone. When he grew quiet I 
related to him as shortly as I could the events 
which had brought me to his rescue, and asked 
him whether he felt strong enough to start that 
same day for St. Petersburg. 

I could not help noticing, in spite of his 
efforts to conceal the fact, how much he had 
suffered from his terrible experience on the Sibe- 
rian road. That hard, dry cough shook him 
now and again, and there were hectic spots on 
his thin cheeks which to me boded no good. 
He would, however, hear of no delay and im- 
plored me to start as soonas possible. His agi- 
tation was something terrible to behold, and 
for more than an hour he paced to and fro the 
length of the dingy room overcome by feelings 
which he could not master. In vain did I urge 
him to lie down for a few hours; the shock 
thad been too great, and the trying revulsion of 
feeling through which he had gone had 
brought on a high fever which nothing seemed 
to soothe. Meanwhile with the help of the 
kindly General, who went to much trouble on 
this memorable occasion, I procured some 
clothes for Fédor and that afternoon we set off 
on our return journey. The General had 
begged me to come and stay a few days at his 
residence which was only fifty versts off, and I 
must say that I was so anxious to see Fédor 
take the repose he was so much in need of, 
that I pleaded my own fatigue as a reason for 
accepting this invitation for twenty-four 
hours. 

The government house was a stout, low 
building made of logs, as are all the houses in 
Siberia, and in a way sheltered from the 
sweeping wind by clumps of tall pine trees. 
We arrived about six o'clock in the evening 
and were most cordially and affectionately re- 
ceived by the General's wife, a fat, motherly 
old lady, witha fresh, healthy complexion, who 
wore a remarkable structure of lace and ribbons 
over her head, and a stiff purple silk gown 
which rustled when she walked as though it 
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were made of strong paper. Supper was soon 
announced, and we walked into the dining- 
room, Dishes of cold meat, tea, eggs, and 
cheese composed the meal, but simple as was 
this fare it was such a comfort to sit once more 
at a table, in a clean warm room and to eat off 
china and silver, that I do not think I ever en- 
joyed anything more than this meal. Both my 
host and hostess treated me with so much elab- 
orate ceremony, however, that my pleasure was 
somewhat marred and I was glad when some 
little time after supper I was at last taken to 
my room. There was no chest of drawers, 
wardrobe or cupboard in my apartment, only 
an immense sofa, large armchairs and long otto- 
mans, leaving not much room to move about 
in I confess. I noticed also regretfully that 
there was no bath, but I remedied that lack 
with my rubber traveling tub, and in the 
morning I had the pleasure of discovering that 
there was a bathroom, and a very large and 
comfortable one at that, in the house. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of my 
entertainers. The next morning I found my 
hostess in the large bathroom, already men- 
tioned, getting it ready for me with her own 
hands, carefully seeing that the temperature 
was correct, and on my return to my own 
room I found a huge open fire burning brightly. 

My hostess had three children. She was 
evidently very devoted to them, but I re- 
marked that she never kissed them, even to 
say good-night ; a pat on the head was the 
only sign of affection she gave them. On my 
speaking of this to her, she answered, ‘‘ But I 
give them my hand to kiss,’’ and added, «I 
think you foreigners kiss children too much. It 
is not good for them!*’ I smiled at this, 
but I must say that her boys were robust like 
young bear cubs, which they somewhat re- 
sembied, for they had regular Tartar faces, 
were somewhat heavy and stupid, and their 
father never tired of relating their hunting ex- 
ploits, and their many deeds of courage when 
they accompanied him on a wolf hunt. 

In this atmosphere of sympathy and peace 
Fedor seemed to revive with every passing 
hour. His bearing and manner were those of a 
highly bred man, and although his recent suf- 
ferings had left indelible traces on his counte- 
nance, and he looked very weary, still there 
was something so winning about him that I 
readily understood his wife’s passionate devo- 
tion to him. 

I was truly sorry to say good-bye to my 
new friends and to their hospitable house, 
but now that we were thoroughly rested we 
felt that every moment of delay was fraught 
with needless cruelty to Nadéje, and we started 
accompanied by the good wishes of the Gen- 
eral and his family, who, in spite of the falling 
snow and the terrible temperature, stood on 
the doorsteps waving adieus to us until we 
disappeared from view. 

(To be continued.) 





GLIMPSES 


SmarT WomExn— 


Have decided that gray gowns are too uni- 
versal, and are adopting beige tones, the palest 
of which is the color of planed pine. Women 
know how to make them becoming by giving 
a touch of color in the right place, or by a 
generous use of white. Moreover, women keep 
up the color motif in their hats, but banish all 
monotony. 
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THE SUMMER TO BE A WHITE AND LACE 
TRIMMED—CHIC STRAPPED BODICE— 
SUITABLE MODELS FOR FOULARDS 
—NUN’S VEILING AND OTHER 
SHEER FABRICS 


Be smartly frocked is a sensation of de- 





light which generates at the same time 

a capacity to recognize in others what- 
ever smartness may exist. We arrive at a 
knowledge of this quality in dress through the 
uplifting of our taste into higher orders of 
beauty. How quick and expert we become in 
discerning among the innumerable things made 
for woman's wear those touches which rele- 
gate the article to the domain of true chic, or 
those which banish it into the gulf of the 
commonplace. 

Among ultra and exclusive gown novelties, 
and so far as ceremonious uses go, quite on a 
par with those gorgeous lace gowns which are 
our admiration, we now have especially em- 
broidered and designed filmy cream-white and 
écru batistes, requiring slips with décolleté 
bodices built of taffeta or crépe de chine. The 
embroideries are as fine as on the most costly 
mouchoirs and laces, and are frequently in- 
crusted in addition on the simplest of these 
gowns, while elaborate examples, have whole 
birds or giant flowers composed entirely of lace 
forming part of the design. Several of these 
gowns have been brought over by their owners 
recently, but many orders must soon follow in 
spite of their extravagant price. This summer, 
it is said, will become another white one; there 
being still such a craze for laces and embroid- 
eries, not only for gowns, but all materials may 
now be trimmed with white lace and lingerie if 
one does not prefer écru and beurre for their in- 
dividual becomingness. 


VARIETY OF LACE PREFERRED FOR CARRIAGE 
GOWNS 


For carriage gowns preference is given to 
trimming them with heavy laces, as Irish point 
and point de Venise, whether the gown is of 
cloth, taffeta or crépon, these insettings are 
the smartest for both skirt and bodice. Not 
many of the younger set of matrons, however, 
but are taking their first chance to wear the 
pretty taffetas and foulards inset with white or 
black festoon laces and made still more lovely 
by plissés and puckered headings of mousse- 
line de soie. Those deep rose crimsons and 
reds, show off black laces over white silk very 
charmingly, but white laces are as smart as 
possible on white ground foulards designed in 
hyacinth blue, mignonette green, old-rose, or 
the palest of beige tones. Maltese and chan- 
tilly laces have first choice for trimming such 
gowns, but appliqué and Renaissance are 
wrought up also for this ready style of appli- 
cation at once effective and expeditious as trim- 
ming. 


CREAM-WHITE AND PINK FOULARD 


A perfect dream in foulard was encountered 
the other afternoon at a musicale, where smart 
spring gowns were the rule. The sheen of 
this foulard taffeta was almost as brilliant as if 
it belonged to the satin variety, while the Jap- 
anesque design in japonica pink on a creamy 
white ground became a delight to the eye. 
There was a long tunic skirt of foulard over a 


(Continued on page 342.) 
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(Continued from page 339.) 

white silk petticoat trimmed with a deep plissé 
of foulard which fell over the under accordion 
plaiting. On the edge of this plissé was a 
bordering of pink mousseline puckering, which 
opened up the edge of the flounce intoa pretty 
flare. Three rings of transparently inset white 
festoon lace each bordered with smaller mous- 
seline trimming produced a charming effect. 
The bodice was extremely chic, with its ver- 
tical unlined bias straps of foulard drawn over 
a close-fitting bodice of pink mousseline plissé, 
showing between these spaces, bias bands of 
white silk drawn in a slanting direction towards 
the front. All of the upper bodice was of 
white silk covered with white lace, with high 
stock to match, and the front was trimmed 
with a pink mousseline scarf, having a bow at 
the neck, another at the bust, and in the cen- 
tre of both a diamond buckle. Long trans- 
parent sleeves of pink mousseline plissé, were 
strapped across with foulard drapery caught on 
the inside seams with a small soft knot, and 
embedded in the centre of each was a small 
diamond buckle. The toque of white net 
over white chiffon, caught up in a swirl at the 
side with white and pink japonicas and their 
dark rich foliage. 





|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
illustrations on page 343.] 


A Lready town is beginning to put on that 


inhospitable air of boarded house fronts 

which, as the weeks go by, increase, 
until the late stayer feels as if he were ina 
deserted village each time he rounds his cornet 
homeward bound. 

But fortunately there is a silver lining to 
every cloud, and in this particular instance it 
takes the form of flower-boxes. Many of the 
people who love May and early June in town 
mean, in spite of fashion’s edict, to linger on a 
bit, and are fitting their windows up with flower- 
boxes filled with brilliant-hued blossoms which 
go far toward counteracting the barred doors 
and windows of the surrounding houses. If 
one has these boxes built and filled by the 
florist they develop into very expensive affairs, 
but there is a large shop making a specialty of 
them this year, where the boxes are to be had 
to fit almost any window and filled at very little 
expense. It is an idea we have borrowed from 
the English, and a very happy one. It is one 
of the things that makes London so wonder- 
fully attractive during the spring. 

Red geraniums mixed with Marguerites are 
a successful combination ; nasturtiums also are 
lovely, and whether for town or country you 
will find the house transformed by the addition 
of these flowers. 

Cool light-weight French flannel room wrap- 
pers made in dainty colors are bordered with a 
deep band of white cachemire, and have the 
Japanese sleeves and general effect of a kimona, 
and are to be had for $10. 50. 

Giant butterflies for the hair are as inexpen- 
sive as $1.75, and a smaller variety—very 
smart—can be bought for $1.60. 

Little silk collars or stocks suitable to wear 
with thin white shirts or fancy bodices are 95 
cents each, and are very attractively made; 
some are of folds of white and a colored silk, 
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and others of the one color with either a lace 
or embroidery collar folded over the top. 

Very much en evidence are the bandanna 
ties and squares. The squares are fashioned 
into very stylish stocks or sometimes utilized 
as a bodice. The ties are made four-in-hand 
and look very well with shirt waists tied in a 
tight knot with their broad fluttering ends of 
vivid coloring or soft faded tints. Price of tie, 
95 cents. 

Homeric metal is appearing in shirt buttons 
and links and many little trinkets as well as belts. 

It is unusual looking and artistic. The 
figures are in bas relief and the designs pretty. 
Sleeve links are $3 and studs $2.75. 

A long chain with small fleur-de-lis at in- 
tervals of three inches has attached a pencil 
and memorandum tablet ; the chain is $12.75, 
pencil, $3.75 ; and tablet, gro. 

To wear with thin summer frocks a watch 
fob such as I found for $3.75 would be very 
dainty. It is made of imitation turquoise set 
in a silver rim; the turquoises are round and 
graduated in size; between each is a short-link 
silver chain. 

Odd shaped pearls in one strand are selling 
for $2. 

Pearls, separated by cut crystal, are $2 a 
string, and another strand with solid gold 
clasp, very good quality, can be bought for 
$7.50. To hold a fan there is a dainty pearl 
and paste chatelaine ; price only $3. At the top 
is a bow knot of rhinestones, and below, separ- 
ating the pearls, are rhinestone bars. 

To wear over a plain silk or mousseline bo- 
dice nothing could be prettier than an em- 
broidery and lace bolero jacket like the sketch. 


It reaches over the sleeves, giving a becoming’ 


breadth to the shoulders, and hangs in tabs to 
the bust line. Price $3.75. With such little 
additions one can have the simplest white frocks 
and convert them from morning to afternoon 
appropriateness with very little expense, and 
then these collars and fancy pieces launder bet- 
ter when not attached to the gown. 

All-over embroidery shirt waist, like the 
sketch, with plain sleeves, very smart and at- 
tractive, price $11.50. 

Top coats are as necessary as boots and gloves 
to well appointed wardrobe or in fact any 
wardrobe, There are times when nothing will 
take the place of a simple top coat. For the 
woman who cannot afford to have one built 
perhaps it will be of benefit to know that very 
well cut top coats, smart in every detail, are 
to be bought for the very small sum of $14. 50. 
They have strapped seams, single-breasted with 
fly buttons, as seen in the sketch. Tobe used 
for a driving coat or for traveling there is a 
very plain light tan cloth, loose-fitting, to be 
bought for $42.50. Reaching to the bottom of 
the frock it has rounded fronts, double-breast- 
ed, fastened with large crystal buttons, and an 
added yoke of cloth cut in points, left raw at 
the edges and covered with stitching. The 
top of the sleeves has the same effect of stitch- 
ing. Flap pockets are inserted slanting. 

The sketch shows a most attractive light 
and cool outing hat made of stitched linen, 
wound with brown chiffon about the crown 
and stuck through with a long quill at one 
side. Price, $3.75. 

Another style hat has the stitched brim of 
linen, with a soft crown of linen covered with 
blue embroidered dots. At the base of the 
crown is a twist of velvet caught with a knot 
of linen. High at one side are sea-gull wings. 
Price also $3.75. 
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The newest, smartest thing in belts has but 
just appeared in one of the shops. They are 
made of twisted leather, as the sketch shows, 
and have two prongs fastened together in the 
centre of the back with a tied knot, and again 
at the sides with little bits of leather. One 
sketch shows the tied leather and the other 
the buckle ; the ones fastened with the knot 
are $3.50, and those with the buckle are 
$4.50. They come in dark blue and tan 
leather. 

$22.50 is the price of a black cloth Eton, 
prettily braided. Fastened to one side with 
small black crochet buttons and little silk 
loops, the tabs lay over one another when 
fastened. It is just the little jacket to look 
well with any frock. 

For $8.50 there are to be had lovely silk 
shirts made with tucks and feather stitching. 
particularly pretty was a shade of corn blue. 

Golf capes that are always useful, but espe- 
cially so in summer, are prettier than ever. 
One that was very smart was built of light 
blue, with a white border covered with lovely 
plaids; beneath this hung a fringe, and the 
under lining was, of course, of the plaid. 
Price, $25. 

It has been a long time since I have said 
anything about the new and pretty things for 
my little friends, and in the interval much that 
is worth hearing about has accumulated. First 
of all, the coat like the sketch, which is built 
of covert cloth and after the idea of a Russian 
blouse. The front fastens well over to one 
side and shows no buttons. The back is cut 
loose, and a leather belt is worn about the 
waist. This little model complete—that is, 
with the belt—is $14. 

Socks are the prettiest and most comfortable 
way of dressing children’s feet in summer, and 
either patent leather or russet ties without heels 
are the most appropriate shoes for small boys. 
The hat is a regular Jack Tar, made of patent 
leather. 

A pretty middy suit built of smooth diag- 
onal serge, in either dark blue or white, can 
be bought for $9 and $10.75. The sleeves 
and shield are embroidered. 

Very pretty for cool afternoons in summer 
are the light blue or white serge admiral suits 
for little boys from three to ten years old. 
The Russian blouse still holds its own in pop- 
ularity. In a light-weight smooth diagonal 
navy-blue serge I found pretty ones for $8.75. 
These are trimmed with braid on the collar 
and cuffs and have an embroidered shield, and 
trousers bagged at the knee. 

Golf or bicycle suits, made for boys from 
seven to eighteen years, range in price from 
$6.50 to $17, and are of imported and do- 
mestic cheviots in pretty mixtures or plaids. 
Light colored wool crash are also to be bought. 
Separate golf coats made of red cloth are 
$4.50. Waistcoats to match are $2.25. 

A youth of thirteen or fourteen years old is 
always well and appropriately dressed in an 
Eton suit. All black ones cost $14. These 
have the long trousers. 

For every-day wear the gray trousers and 
black coats, carrying out the regulation Eton 
attire, are very fit. 

Tuxedo suits, which are nothing more nor 
less than short tight-fitting trousers and a dinner 
coat, are $16.50. They are made of unfin- 
ished black diagonal, with rolled collar of silk 
or of black dress worsted silk, lined through- 
out, for $22, and are worn by boys from ten 
to fifteen years of age. 








A smart reefer for a boy from three to seven 
years is of covert cloth, with a velvet collar. 
Price, $9.77. 

Blue cheviot serge is always a useful coat for 
a small boy; for $4.25 very nice ones are to be 
bought for children under six years. 

Wash suits for boys are very numerous in 
design ; $2. 50 is the price of some galatea stripes 
or tan cotton with narrow brown stripes, white 
collars and shields are $2.25. 

The light brown linen or crash are $4, and 
white piqué with hair line stripes in color, 
sizes three to ten years, are $5.50. 

Plain blue cotton suits are $2.50 and will be 
found very serviceable in a small boys’ summer 
wardrobe where white suits grow black with 


lightning rapidity. 


White duck middy suits 
can be bought with the long trousers for $6, 
and made of brown crash they are $4.75. 

Pretty and cool, for wee boys, from two to 
four years, are the one-piece Russian blouse 
kilt suits, trimmed with a shallow collar of 
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either French blue or plain white linen; cuffs, 
belt and button strip are also of the linen. 
Price $1.65. 

Two dollars is the price of a one-piece kilt 
suit made of solid colored linens in French 
blue, pink ortan. Back and front are made with 
two large box plaits. The sailor collar, cuffs 


and belt are trimmed with white soutache braid. 
On the shield is embroidered an anchor in 
plain white. 
dainty, 


The gingham kilts are most 
A pretty blue Federal gingham, 








trimmed with white piqué with a border of piqué 
figured in blue and trimmed with soutache 
braid, is selling for $3. 

Inexpensive and pretty is a fine white lawn 
frock for a little girl of five years, made witha 
deep flounce about the neck and a double 


ruffle over the shoulders, outlining the square 
is beading run through with ribbon. This lit- 
tle frock is to be worn either with or without 
guimp and is $1.65 ; for older girls the price is 
$1.90. Sailor suits of plain ginghams, for 
little girls, are from $1.15 to $2.50, and are 
smartened with bands of plain white piqué. 

Plain brown linen sailor suits, such as would 
be worn at the shore in the mornings are from 
$2.75 to $3.50, and run from four to eleven 
years. 

An infant's cap of mousseline de soie is ex- 
tremely pretty made of shirred tucks. A full 
ruching of the same material outlines the face ; 
on the ruche are sewn narrow satin ribbons. 





There are many more pretty useful things that 
I want to write about, but space and time 
forbid ; so I shall have to wait until next week 
when I shall give information of some smart 
piqué coats which I have found that are not too 
expensive, and very stylish. 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 342 
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_WHAT THEY READ 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
MAYNARD AND COMPANY 


SMALL, 


T the outset the author wins the read- 
A er’s good will by the fairness of her 
preface announcement, to the effect 
that she hopes that the theory she advances 
will prove sufficiently suggestive to give rise 
to such further study as shall prove its error 
or establish its truth. This intimation that 
she does not consider that she has spoken the 
last word on the subject helps to soften some- 
what the extremely radical views advanced ; 
but even the non-dogmatic attitude of the 
author does not prevent her book from being 
the most extreme contribution on the woman 
question that has yet been addressed to the 
public. The contention is that woman’s 
economic dependence upon man is degrading 
to both herself and man ; that the usual vo- 
cations of home-keeping are belittling to 
woman, and that the pursuit of them has 
materially helped to keep her in the inferior 
position that she holds to day. Mrs. Stetson 
claims that the reasons assigned for the with- 
drawal of woman from economic pursuits will 
not bear the light of discussion, and she pro- 
ceeds to prove her claim. Her arraignment 
of woman as a mother is terrible in its sever- 
ity and, alas! in its justice. And again, one 
by one the alleged reasons why men should 
support their wives are considered with piti- 
less logic and shown to be untenable : 
“Speaking collectively, men produce and 
distribute wealth, and women receive it at 
their hands. As men hunt, fish, keep cattle, 
or raise corn, so do women eat game, fish, 
‘beef, or corn, As men go down to the sea 
in ships, and bring coffee and spices and silks 
and gems from far away, so do women par- 
take of the coffee and spices and silks and 
gems the men bring, 


* * * 


** Studied individually, the facts are even 
more plainly visible, more open and familiar. 
From the day laborer to the millionaire, the 
wife’s worn dress or flashing jewels, her low 
roof or her lordly one, her weary feet or her 
rich equipage—these speak of the economic 
ability of the husband. The comfort, the 
luxury, the necessities of life itself which the 
woman receives are obtained by the husband 
and given her by him. 


* . * 


‘* None can deny these patent facts: that 
the economic status of women generally de- 
pends upon that of men generally, and that 
the economic status of women individually 
depends upon that of men individually, those 
men to whom they are related. But we are 
instantly confronted by the commonly re- 
ceived opinion that, although it must be ad- 
mitted that men make and distribute the 
wealth of the world, yet women earn their 
share of it as wives. This assumes either 
that the husband is in the position of em- 
ployer and the wife as employee, or that 
marriage is a ‘partnership,’ and the wife an 
equal factor with the husband in producing 
wealth. 


* * * 


‘¢ Women consume economic goods. What 
economic product do they give in exchange 
for what they consume? The claim that 
marriage is a partnership, in which the two 
persons married produce wealth which neither 
of them, separately, could produce, will not 
bear examination. 


* * & 


‘¢ Grateful return for happiness conferred 
is not the method of exchange in a partner- 
ship. The comfort a man takes with his 
wife is not in the nature of a business part- 
nership, nor are her frugality and industry. 
A housekeeper, in her place, might be as 


frugal, as industrious, but would not there- 
fore be a partner. Man and wife are part- 
ners truly in their mutual obligation to their 
children—their common love, duty and 
service. 


* x * 


‘*She is in no sense a business partner, 
unless she contributes capital or experience or 
labor, as a man would in like relation. Most 
men would hesitate very seriously before en- 
tering a business partnership with any woman, 
wife or not, 

‘* If the wife is not, then, truly a business 
partner, in what way does she earn from her 
husband the food, clothing and shelter she 
receives at his hands? By house service, it 
will be instantly replied, This is the general 
misty idea upon the subject—that women 
earn all they get, and more, by house service. 
Here we come toa very practical and definite 
economic ground. Although not producers 
of wealth, women serve in the final processes 
of preparation and distribution. Their labor 
in the household has a genuine economic 
value, 


x +. * 


** The labor which the wife performs in 
the household is given as part of her func- 
tional duty, not as employment. The wife 
of the poor man, who works hard ina small 
house, doing all the work for the family, or 
the wife of the rich man, who wisely and 
gracefully manages a large house and admin- 
isters its functions, each is entitled to fair 
pay for services rendered. 

**To take this ground and hold it hon- 
estly, wives, as earners through domestic 
service, are entitled to the wages of cooks, 
housemaids, mnursemaids, seamstresses or 
housekeepers, and to no more. This would 
of course reduce the spending-money of the 
wives of the rich, and put it out of the power 
of the poor man to ‘support’ a wife at all, 
unless, indeed, the poor man faced the situa- 
tion fully, paid his wife her wages as house 
servant, and then she and he combined their 
funds in the support of their children. He 
would be keeping a servant; she would be 
helping keep the family. But nowhere on 
earth would there be ‘a rich woman’ by 
these means. Even the highest class of pri- 
vate housekeeper, useful as her services are, 
does not accumulate a fortune. She does not 
buy diamonds and sables and keep a carriage. 
Things like these are not earned by house 
service. 

‘¢ But the salient fact in this discussion is 
that, whatever the economic value of the do- 
mestic industry of women is, they do not get 
it. The women who do the most work get 
the least money, and the women who have 
the most money do the least work. Their 
labor is neither given nor taken as a factor 
in economic exchange. It is held to be their 
duty as women to do this work; and their 
economic status bears no relation to their do- 
mestic labors, unless an inverse one. More- 
over, if they were thus fairly paid—given 
what they earned, and no more—all women 
working in this way would be reduced to the 
economic status of the house servant. Few 
women—or men either—care to face this 
condition. The ground that women earn 
their living by domestic labor is instantly for- 
saken, and we are told that they obtain their 
livelihood as mothers. This is a peculiar 
position. We speak of it commonly enough, 
and often with deep feeling, but without due 
analysis. 


* * * 


‘*If this is so—if motherhood is an ex- 
changeable commodity given by women in 
payment for clothes and food—then we must, 
of course, find some relation between the 
quantity or quality of the motherhood and 
the quantity and quality of the pay. This 
being true, then the women who are not 
mothers have no economic status at all; and 
the economic status of those who are must 
be shown to be relative to their motherhood. 
This is obviously absurd. The childless wife 
has as much money as the mother of many 
—more; for the children of the latter con- 
sume what would otherwise be hers; and 
the inefficient mother is no less provided for 
than the efficient one. Visibly, and upon 
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the face of it, women are not maintained in 
economic prosperity proportioned to their 
motherhood. Motherhood bears no relation 
to their economic status.”” 


* * * 


The real reason, according to Mrs. Stet- 
son, why women have been segregated is be- 
cause of excessive sex-attraction—a topic that 
manifestly cannot be very fully exploited in a 
family journal ; but men and women who 
are interested in the phenomena of sociology, 
and who are disturbed at the travail in which 
humanity groans, blindly groping for re- 
lief, will find Mrs. Stetson to be a forceful, 
logical writer and an original, daring thinker, 
who does not shrink from pursuing a prob- 
lem to whatever result it may lead. Much 
that she says is startling, as, for example, that 
viewed from the standpoint of the highest 
means for the development of the sexes and, 
consequently, the race, all married women 
who are supported by men are, according to 
the higher racial morality, in the same cate- 
gory as any woman who accepts support from 
a man. As it has been esteemed more or 
less of a social degradation for a woman to 
earn her living, and as it is not usual for 
self-supporting women to be received or to be 
regarded as on an equality with their by-some- 
one else-supported sisters, this turning of the 
tables comes upon the reader with something 
of a shock, If he will read on, the pros- 
pects are he will do some harder thinking 
than he has for many a day, for Mrs. Stet- 
son is thought-stimulating, even though she 
may fail to be convincing. 


A NOTE ON DAVID HARUM 


More phenomenal literary success than 
A The Day’s Work, which had to aid it 


a living author’s personal popularity 
is the recently published novel, David Harum, 
which took the public fancy quite without 
any special advertisement. The story had 
the usual experience of seeking a publisher, 
and after two years spent in making the ac- 
quaintance of readers and publishers it was 
finally accepted by the Appletons. It has 
gone through edition after edition, and now, 
although copies are being turned out from the 
book factories as fast as they can be made, the 
orders are far in advance of publication. Last 
week no less than 6,000 copies were sold, and 
last Saturday no less than 2,300 left the Ap- 
pleton’s establishment. Such a success is 
enough to make the authora second Advent- 
ist and return to this mundane sphere to try 
and repeat such atriumph, Itis sad to think 
that Mr. Westcott died before his book 
was in type. His intimate friend, Mr. Forbes 
Hurmans, read the proofs and gave the fol- 
lowing facts to the public: Edward Noyes 
Westcott was born on 3 September, 1847, in 
Syracuse, N. Y., where his father, Dr. Amos 
Westcott, was a well known citizen and 
once mayor. Although he desired a colle- 
giate education young Noyes was obliged to 
become a bank clerk and passed his life in the 
banking business, and finally became registrar 
and financial expert of the Syracuse Water 
Commission, But let us quote Mr, Hurmans, 
who knew him so well: ‘* It was in music, 
perhaps, that Mr. Westcott achieved his 
greatest non commercial success, for in this 
art he had received most excellent profes- 
sional instruction, and his superb baritone 
voice gave him a suitable instrument for ade- 
quate expression. In this field as in that of 
banking the readers of David Harum benefit 
by the author’s experiences; for in describing 
the trials of a church choir director he has un- 
doubtedly related some of his own. He pos- 
sessed, moreover, a considerable talent for 
musical composition, and many songs, of 
which he wrote not only the words and air, 
but the harmony as well, have been published 
and sung by those who never knew the com- 

er’s name, 

*¢ Although during many years of his life 
Mr. Westcott made frequent use of his pen 
for other purposes than figuring, he seldom 
wrote for publication, and never then except 
upon matters of current financial and political 
interest. Some of the pamphlets which have 
been issued by the Reform Club of New York 
were prepared either wholly or in part by him, 
but it was not until his health entirely broke 
down, and he saw the coming of the one In- 


evitable Thing, that he began * Dayiq 
Harum.’ At first he wrote to occupy his 
hands and mind. At length the story took 
shape and distinction, the work grew easier 
and pleasanter, and presently the author found 
himself taking genuine delight in it. ‘I’m 
enjoying David immensely,’ he wrote. ‘| 
never have to think what he is going to do 





EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT 


or say next; he is always ready, long before it 
is his turn.” He had been seeking his vocation 
all his life, and now, just as the clock was 
about to strike the last hour, he found it. 
Surely, this is one of life’s ironies.” 

Mr. Westcott died in Syracuse on 31 March, 
1898. 


SNOWDROPS AND ACONITE 


Ilver and gold! The snowdrop white 
S And yellow- blossomed aconite, 
Waking from winter’s slumber 
cold, 
Their hoarded treasures now unfold, 


And scatter them to left and right. 


Ah ! with how much more rare delight 

Upon my sense their colors smite, 
Than if my fingers were to hold 
Silver and gold. 


They bear the superscription bright 

Of the great King of love and might, 
Who stamped such beauty there of old 
That men might learn, as ages rolled, 

To trust in God, nor worship quite 
Silver and gold. 


Rev. Richard Wilton, Sungleams. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Prisoners and Captives, by Henry Seton 
Merriman: R. F. Fenno & Co, 

Madame Izan, by Mrs. Campbell Praed : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Story of the British Race, by John 
Munro: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Market Place, by Harold Frederic : 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

The Procession of Life, by Horace An- 
nesley Vachell : D. Appleton & Co. 

A Double Thread, by Ellen Thornycroft 
Fowler: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tiverton Tales, by Alice Brown : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Cathedral Days, by Arna Bowman Dodd : 
Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 

Martyrs of Empire, by Herbert C. Mcll- 
waine: R, F. Fenno & Co. 

The American Nation: D. Appleton & 
Co., $1.40. 

The Queen of the Swamp, by M. H. 
Catherwood : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

An Atlantic Tragedy, by W. Clark Rus- 
sell: Drexel Biddle. 

War is Kind, by Stephen Crane: F. A. 
Stokes & Co. 

The Angel of the Covenant, by J. Mac- 
laren Cobban: R, F. Fenno & Co, 

Love Among the Lions, by F. Anstey : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Measure of a Man, by E. Livingston 
Prescott: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Pursued by the Law, by J. Maclaren Cob- 
ban: D. Appleton & Co. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 
NUMBER 13 


He pattern for this week is a bathing 
suit consisting of the following 
pieces: Sleeve, band, belt, back, 

front, vest, standing collar, sailor collar, 
trousers, and front gore and circular side of 
skirt 

It may be made of galatea, flannel, s rge 
or brilliantine. Brilliantine is the best ma- 
terial for bathing suits, as it is not heavy and 
does not absorb much water. The quality 
should be very good, or it will fade. If the 
material is good the suit will last two seasons, 
which makes it less expensive in the end, 
for, besides the cost of material, the making 
must be added. Lack of durability is the fault 
of the ready-made suits, they being of poor 
qualitymaterial with buttonholes of thread in- 
stead of silk ; they soon fade and look very 
bad even before the end of one season. 

The collar, belt, dickey and bands look 
well of piqué, duck or silk, in a color or 
white ; the sailor knot to match, or of black 
silk. 


MATERIALS 


The materials required-are five yards of 
brilliantine, three yards of piqué or duck for 
the collar, etc.; or if silk is used, four yards 
would be necessary. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Pretty finish for the box-plait in front 
A and the cuffs of a cloth shirt is to 
cross-stitch them in several dull 
shades of silk, Roman floss or twisted silk 
being the best, unless you can find the Asi- 
atic silks which are between the two and 
come in lovely colors, but are now rather 
hard to find. The shirt I have in mind was 
of a dull bluet cloth. The box-plait was an 
inch and a quarter wide, and just a line of 
dull peacock blue was couched on at short 
intervals with light blue; then another line 
in the same color, a fourch of an inch from 
the first between the lines, was cross-stitched 
with brown, where the silk crossed being 
caught with dull yellow. This went all 
around the box-plait, which left a space of 
half an inch between ; this space was cross- 
stitched with a dul) light blue, caught, like 
the outside cross-stitches, with dull yellow. 
In the centre of each diamond which the 
cross-stitching forms was a French knot in 
brown. The cuffs were two and a quarter 
inches wide, and were embroidered to match, 
except there was another line of brown cross- 
stitching through the centre, with wider 
light blue on either side, like the centre of 
the box-plait, Other color combinations can 
of course be used with good effect. White 
cloth shirts are also effective embroidered in 
the same way. 


It is a very nice fancy for a girl to have her 
individual toilet and bed linen, instead of us- 
ing that of the general household. In the 
first place she can have a very pretty linen 
chest of carved, or burnt wood, or only a 
plain box, prettily upholstered. If she is a 
girl with an aptitude for tools, she can make 
the box herself, with the help of a carpen- 
ter—not actually make the box, but decorate 
it. The size depends upon the amount of 
linen she wishes to have. Three pairs of 
sheets, three pillow cases to each pillow, six 
towels, three bath towels, two thin bed 
spreads for night use, two pretty spreads for 
the day with two bureau scarfs, bed table 
covers and wash stand covers are enough to 
start with. The linen should be fine and 
hemstitched ; this can also be done by the 
owner if expense is to be considered. The 
linen should all be marked with the girl’s 
initials or a monogram. The linen chest 
may be upholstered on the inside, top and 
bottom with a sachet made of canton flan- 
nel, twothicknesses, the rough sides turned 
together, and covered on the upper side with 
silk. Sachet powder or lavender is sprinkled 
on the flannel before making it up. It 
should not be very securely fastened so that it 
may be taken out when fresh lavender or 
sachet powder is to be putin. The mattress 
and pillows of the bed should have tight-fit- 
ting covers of sheeting, which are left open 
at one end and slip-stitched on, in order to 





sary. A duvet in a color to match the room 
is also a pretty addition to a bed. 


Very useful travelling handkerchief cases 
are made by taking two pieces of cardboard 
five inches square, covering them on one side 
in figured silk in any pretty color. On one 
piece of cardboard put cotton batting, filled 
with sachet powder before covering. Then 
overhand the two pieces together with silk to 
match ; this forms the bottom of the care. 
The upper part is crocheted. Forma chain in 





take them off to be laundered when neces- 





very little space in the trunks, and by being 
openwork the handkerchief wanted may be 
seen without taking them all out. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
(= Caxes—Three pounds of flour, 


one pound of brown sugar, one pound 

of butter and lard in equal portions, 
mix with one quart of molasses. A generous 
pinch of salt, cloves, cinnamon and ginger to 
taste. Roll out thin, cut in fancy shapes, 
and bake, 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 13, BATHING suIT 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 13, sent on receipt ox 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


crochet silk matching in color, long enough 
to go around the square, join the two ends. 
Second row, crochet one, throw thread over, 
slip one stitch, go in next, pull thread through 
two, then through two again, repeat entire 
row. Be careful that the chain is not twisted 
before beginning the third row, which is like 
the second with thisexception: put the needle 
in the hole formed in the pattern instead of in 
astitch. Repeat until there are twenty rows. 
Finish around the top with a scallop edge, 
which is made by the same stitch very loosely 
crocheted and going three or four times into 
each hole, taking a single stitch between 
each, to form a round scallop. Run two 
rows of narrow satin ribbon through the holes 
an inch from the top. These cases take up 
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Tutti Frutt1 Rice Puppinc—Take a 
small cup of rice, cook with nearly a quart of 
milk until rich and creamy, sweeten and 
flavor slightly with vanilla. Stir into it bits 
of preserved pine apple, candied cherries and 
blanched almonds, chopped. Put in a form 
and set on the ice, or better still pack in ice. 
When ready to serve turn out in a glass dish, 
garnish with candied cherries and whipped 
cream. 


Aspar4scus In AmBusn,—This is a deli- 
cious way of cooking asparagus and not often 
done, which makes it all the more desirable : 
One quart of asparagus tips, one pint of milk, 
nine stale breakfast rolls, four eggs, one large 
tablespoonful of butter ; salt and pepper to 








taste. Wash the asparagus tips, boil fifteen 
minutes and drain them ina colander. Cyt 
the tops off the rolls, take out the crumbs, 
then set them in the oven to dry, laying each 
top by the roll from which it was taken, 
Put the milk on to boil in a double boiler. 
Beat the eggs until light and put them into 
the boiling milk, stirring until it begins to 
thicken ; add the butter, salt and pepper, 
and take from the fire. Cut the asparagus 
tips in small pieces, add them to the sauce, 
Take the rolls from the oven, fill with the 
mixture, replace the tops, and serve very hot, 


Sturrep Eccs witn Cream Sauce — 
Boil the eggs hard, remove the shells, cut 
them in half with a sharp knife, being care- 
ful not to break the white. Take out the 
yolk, mix it with a little onion chopped very 
fine, a piece of butter ; pepper and salt to the 
taste. Put this mixture back in the whites, 
stick two halves together, roll them in a raw 
egg beaten, and then in bread crumbs. Fry 
a light brown in boiling lard and serve with 
cream sauce, 


Ratisep STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE.—Take 
two cups of sifted flour and a large half-cup 
of butter. Rub the butter into the flour. 
Dissolve a cake of compressed yeast in a little 
warm milk, and add enough more warm 
milk to make a soft dough. Set in a warm 
place to rise. When light, roll into three 
thin sheets and let rise again. Bake the lay. 
ers separately a light brown, and be sure they 
are baked through. Butter the layers and 
fill between with strawberries that have been 
sprinkled with sugar. Serve with rich 
cream. 


Mincep CuHIckeN wiTH GREEN Peppers 
— Boil two green peppers ten minutes, remove 
seeds, and cut in small strips. Mix with two 
cups of cold cooked chicken, cut in dice 
Melt three tablespoons of butter, add three 
tablespoons of flour and pour on gradually one 
and one third cups chicken stock. When 
thick add chicken and peppers. Season with 
salt and pepper and serve on circular pieces of 
toast. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special 
patterns published should send in 
their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others, 
Up to this date the patterns published are : 
No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 


No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Applique Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 


No. 9 May 4 
No. 10 May 11 
No. 11 May 18 
No. 12 May 18 


Cloth Jacket. 
Golf Skirt. 
Light Summer Skirt. 
Light Summer Bodice 
of No, 11. 

Bathing Suit. 

The next pattern will be 
Three Stock Collars. 


No. 13 May 25 


No, 14 June 1 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. .....c.e-seeveees 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


COCCES eee eFPESSSS eseeeseseSOGerseer 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, whea remittance is made for pattern. 
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CHARVET SILK WAIST ° 


E. A. MORRISON & SON 
IMPORTERS 
Perfect Fitting, Tailor Made Waists, in Charvet 
Silk, Madras Cloth and Piqué. Also, Fine White 
Mull with Sheer Work of Lace and Embroidery. 


WAISTS MADE TO ORDER 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


893 BROADWAY 

















FEDER’S POMPADOUR 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered hy United States and Foreign Patents) 


STANDS HIGH ABOVE ALL OTHER SKIRT BINDINGS. 





anteed to last as long as the skirt. 


BEST, and it retails at} 


popularity. 


above trade-mark. 


price and get trash is poor economy. 


NEW YORK, 


FEDER’S IS THE ORIGINAL—as it is also THE 


7C. PER YARD. 


Don’t pay more than seven cents a yard for any 
BRUSH EDGE SKIRT PROTECTOR, because you 
can get FEDER’S at seven cents—and it is the best. 

The enormous and growing sale of FEDER’S has made pos- 
sible great economies in the cost of manufacture, and the low 
price of seven cents thus made possible will further increase it’s 


THE GENUINE has the name 
“ FEDEF,’S POMPADO 


stamped on every yard, and is wound on spools which bear the 


Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent imitations at any 
price, for it’s impossible to make anything better than F EDER’S, 
which is itself THE BEST, and to save a cent or two in 
Send back anything 
that has not got the word FEDER'S on every yard, and 
insist on having FEDER’S charged at seven cents. 

The Genuine FEDER’S POMPADOUR can be 
found at almost every dry goods store in the country, 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


It is unapproachable in quality and durability. 
It abolishes all worry and care of how to keep skirt 
edges well bound, neat and clean; and withal it is guar- 











Established 1847. 





The appearance justifies the name. 


appearance. 





SPUN GLASS LININGS. 


They are to be had in all colors and retail for 
twenty-five cents a yard, and are superior to taffeta silks—in strength, durability and 
All Dry Goods Houses or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
98 AND 100 BLEECKER STREET, 


NEW YORK. 














A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World 


Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 

> made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
= % tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
ae best cocktails served over any in the 
ey world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

) Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
2 the better. 

- Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
/ any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
For Sale on the Diningand Buffet Car 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 
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AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists andDealers 


BEF. MEUBLEIN & BRO, Soe Proprius, 


39 Broadway, N. Y Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 








SUMMER RESORTS 


LONG BEACH, L. Il. 


FINEST BEACH AND BATHING 


COTTAGES AND INN OPEN MAY to, 
LONG BEACH HOTEL OPENS JUNE 29. 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO 
THE HOTEL. NEW STABLES AND NEW 
COTTAGES THIS SEASON. 
Applications for Cottages and Rooms at the Hote’ 
may now be made. 


TELEPHONE 21:A, LONG BEACH, 


THE PUGET 
SOUND REGION 








Opens a new world to the people ot 
the East. 
ber in America ; one of the finest grain 
a section celebrated for. its 


Here you see the finest tim- 
regions ; 


cultural and mineral resources ; and it 
can be reached by the luxurious trains 
of the New York Central Lines and 
their connections. 


A booklet on the “* Lake Shore Limited,”’ contain- 
ing also a novel and unique descriptive time table of 
this wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





PDP el el al ll ll ll ll ll al ll lll all al 
is not satisfactory it can be 
IF YOUR HAIR mace so siei gickiy, 
stingly, and at slight ex- 
pense. Gray hair dans to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade. 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 


Clean, Odoriess, Harmless. 








IMPERIAL CHEM. M’F'G CO., 292 Fifth Ave.,N.Y 
eens es 


NEAR NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Office, 12 West 23d Street, A. E. DICK. | 


delicious fruits ; a country rich in agri- | 








The New Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO, 
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INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES—THE AMERICAN 
GIRL RECOMMENDED TO CONFINE HER MAT- 
RIMONIAL ANGLING IN FOREIGN WATERS 
TO ENGLISH DUKES OR COMMONERS 
IN POLITICS — THE MIDDLE CLASS 
FRENCHMAN LIMNED—THE WIFE 
AN AFTER CONSIDERATION IN 
HIS HOUSEHOLD —HIM HAS 
THE DOLDRUMS 


Have been asked my opinion concerning 
international marriages, an old sub- 
ject, worn threadbare, and one con- 

cerning which there will always exist differ- 
ences of opinion, But what a change has 
taken place during these twenty years! It is 
very rarely now that you find an American 
woman marrying any title except an English 
one. A few who belong to the same faith 
still ally themselves with the old French fam- 
ilies, but, as the world goes on, one finds 
that London and New York are growing 
every day more alike, and that Paris is no 
longer the heaven of the Americans. 

To marry into England now a woman has 
already a capital of smartness independent of 
her face and fortune on which to start life. 
The best society considers the American girl 
a bit crude, but very charming, and since she 
has taken to open air exercise, and has excelled 
her English sister in sports, she is most desir- 
able. She dresses well and is adaptable. Of 
course there is always the same cry in the 
middle classes, and they will never understand 
the American. They are too insular, and I 
really do not think that we care. We have 
no desire to marry into the middle classes. 
To me there are few people so vulgar as the 
genuine middle class Englishman, if 1 may 
except the bourgeoisie of Paris. In some re- 
spects both are very narrow and utterly im- 
possible. Their ideas are cramped. The 
Englishman has vague notions of geography, 
has traditions deeply rooted, and isa bit coarse 
and a little too servile to those whom he con- 
siders his superiors in rank and s‘ation. The 
Frenchman is beyond expression. He is 
petty, mean, small, trifling. He dresses 
badly and he is not neat. Remember, I am 
speaking of the middle classes. 

Although France is a republic the old aris- 
tocratic ideas prevail there far more than in 
England. While the Briton is servile, to 
some extent the Frenchmanis cringing. He 
is utterly and absolutely beyond hope. Now 
and then I hear of some poor American girl 
—1 am speaking of poverty in a relative sense, 
as no woman can marry in France without 
her dot—marrying into such a station. Her 
husband comes of a family which has some 
standing perhaps inthis country. Over there 
they are still smelling of the shop. If they 
were retailers, calicots or anything of that 
kind, you might forgive them because they 
would possess some individuality. But they 
are hopelessly dull wholesale people, or they 
have just attained into the counting-house or 
they are scientific or artistic, They lead a 
narrow life of conventionalities. They never 
depart from their rule. They have their 
little chez sois, their soirées with their passes 
de sirop and their amateur music and all the 
rest of a banale existence. In summer they 
must go to a cheap watering place, and so 
many times a year they attend the Opéra 
Comique and the Odéon. 

An American woman marrying into such 
a household is a poor transplanted flower. She 
withers in a soil most uncongenial. In 
America she always flatters herself that she 
‘belongs to the very nicest people. If she does 
not, there is always the hope of reaching the 
charmed circle ; money and a fair share of 
manners and education will accomplish it. In 
France the caste line is almost as rigid as it is 
in India. Never can she know the people whom 
probably she has metat her own home, She 
lives insome wretched dingy quarter of the city 
and all her wishes are subordinated to those of 
her husband’s family. The father and 
mother are first ; the wife is considered after- 
wards. In England even if she marries a 
man with a good ticle she will always see the 
marked distinction in being taken down to 
dinner near the end of the line. However, 
with wealthy South Africans, Americans and 
Australians—they come in the order presented 


—it is not so bad over there. They are 
awakening to the fact that money 1s the golden 
key which unlocks every door, aid they have 
adopted the golden calf—and, by the ‘way, 
we are beginning to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of this maligned animal and a mock 
turtle soup. And all this as usual is apropos 
not even of bottes. As a final admonition I 
would say to any American girl, do not mairy 
abroad unless you can hook a duke orsomebody 
who will make or has made a mark in the 
political wold. Iam referring more to Eng- 
land than to any other country. Politics 
there cover a multitude of sin. Every one 
dabbles in them so that really the leisure class 
is almost a misnomer. Perhaps the time 
will come when we shall take up politics. It 
is true we have no constituencies. There are 
no vast estates with Hodge pulling his fore- 
lock in recognition of the master or the deep 
curtsy of the peasant. Every one is a lordin 
this country, and if I were to go into politics 
I am sure I should be defeated by the very dis- 
reputable voters who are at present the guests 
every day of an objectionable neighbor who has 
built a tavern—otherwise called a gin-mill— 
almost within sight of my property by the 
roadside, and who defies me. He is putting 
up a great merry go-round, and I fear I shall 
have to put the place on the market. I like 
the peasantry in operas and at a distance. The 
village fair is very picturesque even in Eng- 
land, but I cannot stand the amusements and 
pastimes of the Sunday trippers—in this 
country far more objectionable are they than 
*Arry and ’ Arriet. 

You see into what a ferment of discontent 
I have worked myself. I would not have 
European conditions. I cannot stand those of 
this country. The other day I saw a newly 
appointed governor of one of the Philippine 
Islands start on his voyage to his new home. 
He had a band to take with him, a retinue, 
materials for houses, furnishings, and 1 am 
sure that he will, on the peaceful isle of 
Guam, live the life of a sovereign —almost an 
absolute monarch of all he surveys. For a 
time I think I should like sucha post. I 
should be in my element, Yousee all Amer- 
icans have the instinct with them - born, of 
course. They feel that they could be kings, 
and they want to rule. This, perhaps, is a 
day dream, but what a relief from going to 
hosiers and choosing ties, interviewing tailors, 
and getting my summer flannels, seeing about 
my horses and dogs, dropping in at the club, 
if in town, golfing and riding, and driving, if 
in the country, breakfasting and dining with 
nearly the same menu daily, whist or a dance 
or something of that kind in the evening. 

If someone would only invent a new whis- 
key, or produce a veritable novelty in the form 
of an entertainment. I yawn over Shakes- 
peare revivals—very good, but I must say over- 
rated—but gives the scope for costume. The 
parodies at the music halls are vulgar without 
being amusing, and the comedies are poor 
adaptations from the French. There is abso- 
lutely nothing for me to do, and my king- 
dom is more than barren. 


SPRING FANCIES AT THE 
HABERDASHERS’ 


Eee colors in vogue just now for nearly 
everything except ties are pink and 
blue; in shirts there are combina- 

tions, and these even extend to undergar- 

ments. Most of the department shops and 
some of the haberdashers are showing under- 
garments of a material which they call Amer- 
ican silk, which is soft to the eye, a bit 
coarse-grained, with a silk finish. ‘These 
goods are selling, in rather vivid blues and 
reds, at $1 a garment. At one of the large 
shops they were shown made of cotton with 

a silk finish. These preserve the lustre of 

silk for some time, but the colors may fade. 

They are light to wear, and for those who 

are looking for cheap underclothing, perhaps 

these might be available. Another haber- 
dasher is introducing undergarments of Jap- 
anese crépe, a material that has already been 
introduced for shirtings. The colors are blue 

and white, and the cost about $3.50 a 

suit. 


COLLARS AND TIES AND HOSE 


The four-in-hand will continue popular 
throughout the summer with men who dress 
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smartly. It is not as common as the bow, 
and it contrasts agreeably with the olive- 
greens and blues of the fashionable flannels 
and homespuns by giving more color and 
thus bringing out the tones. For instance, 
a red, or red with green, or rather a flam- 
boyant four-in-hand, will go very well with 
olive-green or brownish gray-green. The 
four-in-hands are tied in a simple knot and 
worn with an all-around turn-down collar. 
Collars are not very high this summer; two 
and a half inches is about the extreme limit. 
The very wide-striped silks are admirable for 
four-in-hands, but they are difficult to ob- 
tain, and they must be ordered in squares. 
The English ties of this description are in 
combinations of blues and reds, and there are 
even some which resemble the Union Jack. 
The very broad stripes of deeply contrasting 
colors are exceedingly smart. 

Very dainty hose in black lisle thread or 
in blues, with or without clocking and em- 
broidery, may be had for $3.50 a dozen. 
Some of the large shops have placed on the 
market large consignments of solid brown or 
black hose, cotton smooth finish, at $1.50 
a dozen The brown are the best, as this 
color launders well, and it is not liable to 
stain the feet; and hose of this color and 
quality is very durable and perfectly respect- 
able. 


SOME TRIFLES 


White waistcoats single-breasted are worn 
with sacque coats and business suits. They 
button very high, without a collar and have 
a cool look for summer. 

There is a return to the gray and black 
check for spring suitings in the ready 
made trade and the number of them encoun- 
tered on the streets is quite appalling. The 
ready-made clothiers, however, have begun 
to use the English flannels and they are mak- 
ing very pretty suits at $15, from the striped 
blue or black and white. The coats are 
square cornered double breasted. 

The English arrangement of buttons on 
waistcoats which are double-breasted, is 
slightty slanting. Some imitations make the 
buttons converge ata point which gives a 
cheap and grotesque look to the waistcoat. 

WHAT Is 


BEING WORN IN LONDON 


A few hints from London may not come 
amiss. The English derby hat is very high 


crowned and the brim is narrow and curls | 


closely to the side. Brown is worn a great 
deal in London, but it has very little vogue in 
New York, 

The absurd shiny beaver shaped like derb- 
ies which have been popular with Parisians 
for many many years, have found their way 
to New York and to London. A derby of 
dark brown with a darker band of rough felt 
hairy, has been seen in New York. The 


crowns of these hats are low and the brims | 


converge to a rounded point forward and 
back, 

An authority states that colored bows are 
not worn in London with lounge suits. As 





stated in another column the sailor's k nots are | 


considered the thing. In London the colors 
are scarlet first and then combinations of red. 

In shirts, blue is the favorite color. The 
unstarched fronts seems to be gaining in favor 
over there. In New York haberdashers are 
showing very pretty blue or pink unstarched 
fronts, some of the bosoms of which are 
plaited. These fronts have even appeared 
in the department stores ; when in blues and 
pinks they are quite effective. 
always attached, are small and have round 
corners. 
ready made is $2, 

Drab gazelle gloves with one button, flat 


The cuffs, | 


pearl, are worn in London with street suit- | 


ings. 


These gloves may also be obtained in | 


New York. The test of a smart glove is as | 


to its being buttoned or clasped, 
are of course cheap and out of vogue. 


The latter 


In London the patent leather is going out | 


of fashion. In New York it also beginning 

to waver in popularity, It was an importa- 

tion from France. All Fienchmen wear | 
patent leather boots or very extreme russet | 
ones in the street. The soft dull leathers are 
more in fashion. Some very smart boots are | 
dark brown leather buttoned. The buttons | 
are of a lighter shade thanthe leather. There | 


The popular price for these shirts | 


is a tendency to wear buttoned boots both 
here and in London and to abandon those 
which have to be tied. 

English shirts and shirting are being im. 
ported. The principle material is taffeta 
and the designs odd and extremely artistic, 
A taffeta shirt may seem a novelty, but the 
call for exclusive patterns and designs has 
given unlimi-ed scope to silk shirts, and in 
spring and summer a man can almost array 
himself in the dainty conceits of a century 
ago. 

* The new Rumchunda and bandanna pat- 
terns for neckwear are flooding the country, 
They are very effective and some of the new 
ones in very dark backgrounds have a certain 
richness about them which gives to the wearer 
a veritable smart appearance, if used in connec. 
tion with shirtings and clothes of colors which 
do not contrast violently with the tie. These 
bandannas look exactly, many of them, like 
tke old pocket handkerchief which grandpa 
used to use. They all have the very brilliant 
centres with red and yellow and green as the 
principal colors and the broad border, They 
are arranged in a tight sailor knot with one 
long flowing end, or they are sometimes tied 
in an old-fashioned bow so as to resemble the 
cravat at the beginning ofthe century. They 
are all prices from the imported at $1.50 and 
$2.00 and $2.50 to the American at $1.00. 

The black bow of soft silk figured is greatly 
in vogue. The bow of the season is large and 
has frequently one square and one pointed 
end. The soft silks adapt themselves won- 
derfully to this arrangement. The black is 
used with pink and lavender shirtings, and 
there are dark blues and greens and reds for 
other combinations. 








Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally. 
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“HONITA” 
Comfort-giving and fashionable 





Your haberdasher will 
supply you 





iT) TELEMUS ” 
A smart style for young men 


(vert, PeaBopy & Co. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
* Fig. 5742—Dark blue piqué frock suit 
with princesse tunic effect over a white piqué 
skirt heavily covered with dark-blue braid 
and cut en traine and very full about the feet. 
The princesse is fastened down one side and 
extending from top to bottom are straps of 
braided piqué carrying out the idea of the 
skirt ; each strap is scalloped at the end and 
bound with a white piqué piping. At the top 
of the sleeves are more straps. 

Fig. 5666—Street costume of light-weight 
black satin-finish cloth, Seven-gored skirt with 
stitching extending down each seam walking 
length. Eton jacket showing a lace bodice 
beneath, hanging very full and edged with 
chiffon ruche. High stock and chemisette in 
one piece of panne velvet, The sleeves are in- 
serted in the arm hole perfectly plain and reach 
far over the hand in a funnel cuff. Velvet 
toque trimmed with violets and gardenias. 

Fig. 5698—Pale pink piqué skirt, cut 
with curved seams and fastening over at one 
side. A pretty coarse net insertion is selected 
and then appliquéd on the piqué in a smart 
bow knot, which reaches up the side and a 
little way around the bottom of the skirt. 
Bodice cut Eton and fastened to a narrow 
girdle of stitched piqué. Round revers ex- 
tend into a collar and are stitched with flat 
bands of piqué ; beneath these the piqué folds 
back and buttons to the bodice with crochet 
buttons. Embroidered front and plastron of 
tucked mull, 

Fig, §730—Stylish brown linen made with 
triple skirt. Each flounce has a deep fold of 
bias linen stitched at the top. Bodice slit 
up the front darts, showing a tight black 
taffeta lining beneath; across the opening 
little black silk cords are strapped over tiny 
gilt buttons. 

Fig. 5738—Black net dinner frock made 
over black taffeta with guipure of deep écru 
from the bottom of the skirt up around the 
back of the skirt, the line being carried just 
below the hips. Corsage built with points of 
guipure strapped in with net fastened with a 
rosette of net. From this point extends the 
tulle up over the shoulders, a plissé forms a 
kind of jockey hanging long beneath the arm. 
Sleeves of all-over lace reaching far over the 
hands. High collar of velvet studded with 
rhinestones worn tight about the throat. 

Fig. 5740—Smart white linen morning 
frock. Skirt composed of shallow plaits, 
stitched flat at either side, and fastened with 
pearl buttons and cords about one-quarter 
yard from the bottom ; from there the flare 
springs. Bodice made of bias folds of linen, 
stitched at the edges and crossing each other, 
fastening at the side with pearl buttons and 
loops. Plastron of coarse all-over insertion. 
The collar is finished at the top with a little 
flare collar of stitched linen. Perfectly plain 
sieeves reaching far over the hand. Toque 
of folded mull with a jet black bird fastened 
at one side. 

Fig. 5749—Café au lait crépon afternoon 
costume. The skirt is inlet with silk net 
in guipure, curving from the back and out- 
lined with guipure, which carries in a 
curve around the back of the skirt. Bodice 
finished with the same motif. Chemisette of 
net showing the neck through, and a flare 
collar of coral pink panne velvet, edged with 
a cording of white satin. Touch of white and 
appliques of point de Milan appear on the 
bodice. Smart little hat worn off the face 
and made of coral-pink straw, trimmed with 
black tips and black silk poppies. Plain sleeves 
with flare over the hand and an appliqué. 

Dated 1 June 


VOGUE will contain a 


double page of gowns for yacht- 
ing and out-door sports. 


DUNLAP’S 


LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT STRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 




















SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PRETTY AND INEXPENSIVE NEGLIGEE GAR- 
MENTS 


Here are two very popular, inexpen- 
sive and easily made as well as very 
trig and jaunty little resting sacque 

models, which no one should be without as 
they are pretty enough for anyone to be seen 
in on an emergency without fearing adverse 
criticism. They may be made up in white or 
colored lawns, in China silks or foulards, and 
in dainty French flannels as well, with white, 
colored or figured to choose from, 

Take for the first model the Japanese 
Kimono curtailed in length, and for the 
second, the French camisole with high yoke 
in front and back and short skirt added. In 
length neither model falls much below the 
hips. Select for the Japanese model some 
contrasting border to be stitched on flat 
around the bottom, the fronts and neck, as 
well as the bottom of the loose flowing 
Geisha sleeves. Persian borders are extremely 
effective when the sacque is of white batiste 
or lawn, for one may find lawns in cache- 
mire or Persian designs which may be torn 
into strips for that purpose, If of white 
India silk try a foulard bordering and if of 
white cacheinire or flannel, a Persian cache. 
mire border, for in the same woolens they are 
charming. 

LACE TRIMMED NEGLIGEES 


The second model requires lace, needle- 
work or tucking for its trimming. The 
yoke and turn-over collar catches the burden 
of whatever trimming is chosen, including, 
of course, the cuffs. The skirt may be en- 
tirely plain or it may have merely a row of 
lace, or needlework on its edge, when the 
elaborateness of an entredeux of either lace or 
needlework is thought too much. Indeed, a 
yoke, collar, and cuffs of all needlework or 
all lace, are charming with a skirt merely 
hemmed or tucked. Flannels built in this 
style are either trimmed with heavy torchon 
laces or hand embroidery ornamentation on 
the lower edge of the yoke and the collar, as 
well as on turn-over edges of the cuffs. A fly- 
front or an embroidered band for buttons 
gives the proper finish to the front. 


IN COMMENDATION OF COTTON CREPONS 


For summer use cotton crépons which sell 
for a mere nothing and can be had in lovely 
pale colors, as well as creamy white, when 
made up into what is called the princesse, 
which is really a Kimono model, are quite the 
prettiest and most serviceable of négligées. 
They launder very well and never wear out. 
The colored ones are most becoming with a 
double white crépon facing four or five inches 
wide for trimming the neck, fronts and bot- 
tom of the sleeves, as the pattern may be 
easily secured there remains but to cut it out 
and run it upon a machine, a simple under- 
taking for those having the least experience 
in such matters. The same model made up 
from some old silk dinner or ball gown and 
lined with nuns’ veiling or opera flannel in 








Royal. Baking Powder 
costs a little more at first, 
though it goes further in 
the end, as it is stronger. 
But Royal is beyond all 
question as to its whole- 
someness, while as to 
other powders there is 
always a doubt. 








DR. DYS’ 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


Prepared only 4 Vv. DARSY, 54 Faub’g St. 
onore, Paris. 

These preparations are the vogue for beautifying the 

complexion am: the elite of Europe ause 

they are known to be the most effective. 

Of absolute purity they leave nothing artificial on 
the skin, but keep it and youthful,so that 
artificial applications are quite unnecessary. 

Sold mm America only by 


Vv. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 











pale harmonious colors, is a most desirable 
négligée for winter use. Worn with gold em- 
broidered Oriental slippers in some one of the 
gay colored kids the wearer presents a 
picturesque ensemble when taking a siesta. 


SMART EXAMPLE OF HOME DRESSMAKING 


Apropos of manipulating sewing machines, 
what a saving it is to do our stitching for 
gown trimmings! A tailor cut-and-fitted 
gown, of pearl gray cloth, was a charming 
practical evidence not long ago, one worn by 
a visitor who boastfully told of her skill. She 
had been inspired by the modish French cloth 
gowns stitched with colored silks, and decided 
to try oneinold-rose. Perfectly hung was her 
long skirt, its bottom finished in groups of 
stitching five in a row extending upwards at 
least ten inches. Her over-skirt touched this top 
row in the back, but sloped up several inches in 
‘ront; it was scalloped in long shallow waves and 





stitched with five rows of silk. The bodice be- 
ing flat in the back and openin front, had the 
same waved lines but in three divisions, 
stitched each in turn, with three rows of old 
rose silk. Tops of sleeve also repeated this 
idea in two rows, and the flare of cuffs dimin- 
utively were in repetition also. The waved 
lines of the bodice fronts were finished by a 
narrow old-rose taffeta puckering, while the 
separate front was of all-over lawn and lace 
embroidery having down its middle a line of 
small black velvet bows with small gold 
buckles in their centres. An old-rose taffeta 
stock was covered with the same lawn and 
lace, but it had waved lines of bias taffetas 
pipings gathered through the centre and bows 
of narrow black velvet back and front, were 
held by flat rows of the velvet ribbon, sug- 
gesting a dog collar necklace, superimposed 
most becomingly, A prettier combination or 
(Continued on page vi) 























It’s safe to use Wool Soap 
—it keeps the skin well. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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(Continued from page v) 
a smarter gown, to result from home dress- 
making it is quite impossible to imagine. 
Even the toque worn was the handiwork of 
these fairest of fingers, for the beauty of her 
hand is in truth a marvel. 


TOQUE IN GRAY 


A gray satin straw turned up on the left, 
slightly, was trimmed with soft winding 
scarfs of gray lissé, while loops of lissé sup- 
ported two lovely roses in two shades of pink. 
On the left side, upturned, was a black velvet 
Louis xv bow filling the space, the brim hav- 
ing been first draped with gray lissé over pink 
chiffon which had been laid on flat, Perfect 
taste was shown by the simple accessories of 
a white parasol, neat black patent leather 
ties, a sheer black dotted net veil, the dots 
not the size of big wafers, and one of the 
pretty mew card-cases, the usual delicately 
tinted leathers replaced by bead work in 
clover leaf design wrought in shaded greens 
on a white bead ground. 


NEW WINE FOR AN OLD BOTTLE 


Remaking a cachemire worn last season as 
house-gown was told interestingly and deserves 
repetition. While shopping, a remnant of one 
of the early spring open-mesh grenadines in 
all wool, and of rather heavy weight, was 
found to harmonize delightfully with the 
cachemire which was a yellow beige—this 
canvas-like cloth being two shades at least 
paler. As the material was a choice novelty 
selling at a high price per yard originally, it 
was marked so low that this short length cost 
a mere trifle. The first step was to recut the 
cachemire skirt in the present mode, then 
trim the bottom of the skirt with three rows of 
white silk gimp laid on in short festoons. The 
long tunic was built of the open-mesh mate- 
rial, which being copied from a model open on 
both sides to the hips, proved a great success, 
as well as required less material, and was far 
lighter to wear. The front formed a blunt 
point, while in the back it dipped into quitea 
round one. Two rows of the same white 
gimp following the same waved lines, turned 
out very smartly where a plissé perhaps two 
and a half inches wide of inexpensive white 
taffeta was added below asa finish, At the 
sides the white gimp crossed twice at the 
opening at the top, above which the skirt was 
glove-fitting. Each end of these gimps was 
held down by a diamond buckle—an exceed- 
ingly smart touch. The bodice was simply 
overdraped with this canvas, fastened on the 
left,and cut out square in the neck back and 
front, with chemisette intent. White gimp 
outlined in tworows the left side and neck 
openings. The cachemire sleeves were cut off 
at the elbow, and then trimmed with a wide 
bias fold of canvas, flaring at the elbow point 
by means of a plait, while beneath this fold 
was a plissé of white taffeta wide enough to 
be sewed to the main sleeve foundation, and 
to show below the canvas in the same width 
frill seen on the tunic. Chemisette of white 
transparent mousseline de soie, simply tucked, 
while the high pointed stock was of locust 
green taffeta crossed with white mousseline 
straps stitched down, but with bias taffeta 
bands stitched on mousseline and turned into 
leaf shaped bits overlapping in the back. A 
very smart gown is this for cool summer days 
if driving, and extremely suitable for hotel 
piazza evenings, when the thermometer is 
not in the eighties, and lawns and organdies, 
grenadines and tissues are found much too light 
and airy. 

HOME ABILITY 

This remodeling is to be considered practi- 
cal in connection with a house-dressmaker 
and the assistance of the owner of the gown. 
Therein lies the possibility of carrying on 
these plans with very little expense. Out- 
side dressmakers if they have reached a reputa- 
tion donot care to remodel gowns for anyone, 
be it understood. Now and then it is done 
when a clienté is of importance—which 
means, if she orders liberally—but the cost of 
it is far beyond the value received, and never 
a wise thing to do. 


COLORED PIQUES AND THEIR SMART MAKING UP 

In the great variety of piqués to be had this 
season, smart combinations are made with 
solid colors or plain piqués, and the fancy, 
especially the stripes, small checks and polka 
dots. Skirts and sleeves made of these last, 





require no trimming, which is worth remem- 
bering, as the saving is great. Tailor effects 
can be given by strapping and stitching, and 
that is done on all white piqués effectively, 
where white ground piqués have a solid color 
in stripe, dot, or figure. Pretty results come 
from using plain piqué of the same shade for 
bodice or Eton, or revers, turn-over collars, etc. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will piease write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) ee my uestions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


1274. Is Black Cloth Skirt Correct 
With Shirts ?—Are Sailor Hats Worn 
in New York ?—Gowns Necessary for 
Stopping in New York in July. To 
Nellie—I have a black broadcloth skirt that I 
desire to wear with shirt waists this summer. 
Is this correct ? If so, I will need a jacket to 
wear with same, but do not want an ordinary 
light jacket. Could I instead have an Eton 
of some contrasting color to wear with my 
black broadcloth skirt? I would like an 
Eton jacket to be worn either open or 
clesed. Iam about 5 feet 5 inches tall. If 
what I have asked about is not in good taste 
will you suggest something else? If it is in 
good taste, then please tell me what color 
would be becoming. | I wish to wear it over 
summer shirt waists. 

(2) Will sailor hats be worn as much in 
New York City this summer as last ? 
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with $1.00 


in July this summer, but will stop at a board- 
ing-house. What clothes would I need ? 


I ex- | 
pect to spend two weeks in New York City 





(1) It is quite correct to wear a black cloth | 


skirt with shirt waists, but broadcloth 
is not a very suitable material for summer, as 
it is too warm. 


Should suggest keeping the | 


skirt for next winter and having a coat and | 
skirt model made like upper right figure | 


in Vogue, 20 Apr., page 255, 
viot, with white duck or cloth collar. If, 
however, you prefer to wear your cloth skirt 
have black taffeta silk jacket made like 
upper figure in Vogue, 20 Apr., page 259, 
with revers of white silk appliquéd with lace, 
or an Eton of cloth to match your skirt but 
in alight weight. A jacket of a contrasting 
color would not look well unless it were a 
regulation covert coat. 

(2) Sailor hats will be worn as much as ever 
on oceasions when they are correct with a 
shirt and plain skirt. It is better style, how- 
ever, to wear a simple walking hat in town 
instead of a sailor hat, as they are only quite 
correct for bicycling, golf, sailing, etc., when 
a trimmed hat would be out of place. 

(3) Your coat and skirt, suit, shirts, and 
two or three light weight gowns, such as fou- 
lard, crépe de chine, barége or nun’s veiling. 
These are worn on the street in the afternoon, 
for dinner, to the theatre, and so forth. In 
a boarding-house you would not dress for din- 
ner, we mean of coursein a decolleté gown. 
Very light muslins are not in good taste worn 
on the street ina city as large as New York. 
For house wear any summer gown would be 
appropriate. 


1275. The Division of Wedding 
Expenses. To Pittsburg. At a church 
wedding.—(1) Is it usual for the groom to 
provide special gloves and ties for the ushers? 

(2) Does the groom provide the carriages 
for the bride and the bridesmaids, or are these 
provided by the bride’s parents ? 

(3) Does the groom or the best man hand 
the fees to the clergy? 

(4) If a choir is supplied at the church, is 
this arranged by the bride’s parents, or by the 
groom ? 

(1) Yes; it is usual for the groom to pro- 
vide his ushers with gloves and ties. 

(z) The groom usually provides the carriage 
which takes himself and bride from the 
church after the wedding, unless the bride 
has her own carriage, in which case she goes 
both to and from‘ church in it. All other 
carriages are provided by the bride. 


of che- | 








(3) This is a matter of little moment, but, 
as the best man is usually given a sum of 
money by the groom with which to pay all 
expenses, and see that everything about the 
wedding for which the groom is responsible 
goes smoothly, he, therefore, would fee the 
clergyman as part of his duty. 

(4) By the bride’s parents. 


1276. Black and White Checked 
Silk. Summer Evening Cloak. To 
G. C.—(1) Will black and white checked 
silks be sufficiently modish this season to 
make it worth while to have a gown of that 
material, made Jast year, remodeled, and if 
so, what will be a good design ? 

(2) I want a simple evening wrap or din- 
ner cloak for the summer ; have thought of 
a soft shade of bright red cloth, as tans and 
grays are unbecoming. Would some sort of 
silk be better, and would a long cape with 
shaped ruffle, or a loose, straight back cloak 
with sleeves be the better style ? 

(1) Black and white checked silk is al- 
ways modish, and this color combination is as 
popular as ever. It is difficult to give you a 
design for remodeling, as you do not say how 
the gown is made at present, whether black 
or white predominates in the silk, or for what 
occasions you wish the gown. The right fig- 
ure on page 265, Vogue 20 April, is pretty ; 
and in case of being short of material, the 
ruffles could be of some other silk or of plain 
black, edged with bands of the black and 
white. This model has the overskirt effect 
which most of the new skirts have, 

(z) If tans and grays are not becoming. 
why not have a dull blue for an evening 
cloak ? Blues come in lovely shades of cloth, 
which material is more serviceable and less 
expensive than silk, and is being much used 





for evening cloaks. As the sleeves are so 
very small—almost nothing this season—we 
think the coat model newer, more comfort- 
able, and on a slight figure more becoming 
than a cape. Soft red would also be a pretty 
color if it is becoming, but it is more con- 
spicuous, cannot be worn as long, and does 
not combine well with other colors, as an 
evening cloak should. There is a model of 
a long evening coat on page 91, Vogue 9 
Feb., No. 5497; also 27 Oct., page iii, 
This model is very pretty; the bands are 
stitched cloth; the collar and front are 
trimmed with fur, but plaited chiffon and 
lace could -be used on a summer cloak in 
their place. The back fits the figure, and is 
held in place by a ribbon on the inside. 


1277. Correct Visiting Cards for a 
Divorced Woman. To J. M. C.—A 
divorced woman who has not taken her 
maiden name, and wishing to have her cail- 
ing cards correct, I write to Vogue for infor- 
mation. Should her cards read: Mrs. John 
Brown or Mrs. Ellen Brown. It seems to 
me correct to use her given name on her 
cards and not her husband’s. Will Vogue 
let me know what is the correct form? 

It is never in good taste to draw attention 
by your cards to the fact that you are 
divorced, as the printing of your full maiden 
name would. We think the best form for 
a divorced woman’s cards is to have them 
engraved with the initial of her Christian 
name, her full maiden surname and her 
married name. For instance if your name 
were Jane Smith, and you married Mr. 
Brown, from whom you were divorced, have 
your cards, Mrs. J. Smith Brown. The J. 
might mean james or John as well as Jane, 
and would therefore not attract attention. 











Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in his Essay on Elo- 
quence said in speak 
ing of aman whom 
he described as a 

Godsend to his town. 


“He is put together like 
a Waltham Watch’ 



































Ladtes’ Summer Dress, 


Excellent examples of the highest summer types are delineated by these two Imported 
Model Gowns, at present on display in our Special Order Department. 

In the fuller sense of summer dressing, the following, as found in our Suit Depart- 
ment, partly evidence the great range and scope for selection. 


GOWNS of Foulard Silk, Net, Organdie and Point D’Esprit. 
DRESSES, in Piqué, shirt waist and skirt combinations, or jacket with skirt. Lawns, sweetly 
dainty with lace and ribbon, © Plain and figured fabrics, in monotones and blends of color. 


Bicycle and Golf Suits and Skirts 


Show much variety of handsome plain and reversible cloth. Are strictly tailored and ultra modern 
in cut and effect. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD AND SIMPSON 


SIXTH AVENUE NINETEENTH TO TWENTIETH STREET NEW YORK 
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